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Steinway $20,000 Art Grand That Graces East Room of Executive Mansion, Washington 


Piano of Presidents 


Forbidden thus far to Presidents of the United States by the unwritten law 
is a [hird Term There is neither constitutional nor sentimental limitation, 
however, to the tenure of Art in the White House. 


PRESIDENT OF PIANOS 


Steinway, ‘‘the instrument of the immortals,” is still the Ruler of Music 
reigning supreme in the East Room of the Executive Mansion. The Art Grand 
Piano, gift to the Nation by Steinway & Sons, is in 


ITS FIFTH TERM 


Many great artists have played upon it since its installation in Roosevelt's 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments of 
three Presidents, their families and guests before President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 197-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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Memorial Day 


y ONG years ago the bugle and the drum 
And martyr-lips that een death made not dumb, 
Called to us from the Southland, ‘Brothers, 


come! 
Ho! brothers, come! 


“Come from the Great Lakes to each boundary sea; 
From mountain, river and broad prairie lea; 
Come al! who dare to die. to make men free: 

Ho! brothers, come! 


‘Come from the father’s side, the mother’s heart, 
The wife's fond arms, the maiden’s winning art: 
The desk, the school, the factory, the mart: 

Ho! brothers, come! 


“Come to the scanty meal, the weary drill, 
The wearing march, fierce skirmish, bivouac chill, 


Come to the hospital's long days of ill; 
Ho! brothers, come! 


“Come to defy the volley and the shell; 

The sabre’s sweep, the bayonet’s onset fell; 

The fatal mine’s outbreak, the prison-hell ; 
Ho! brothers, come! 


“Come, that the nation, living though we die, 

Re-knit together, henceforth may defy 

All wrongs, oppressions, treasons, ‘neath the sky: 
Ho! brothers, come! 


L’Envoi 
We answered, and today | marked through tears, 
Despite my manhood, how the passing years 
Had wasted those who, scorning loss and fears, 
Answered, “We come!” 


Charles Winslow Hall 
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ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


WW CENES have shifted in Washington from the setting 

of Congressional activities, the grind of the legislative 

mill and the whirl of hearings and investigations to 

the month of brides. The Capitol has capitulated 

to the Daughters of the American Revolution, the 

Shriners, and hundreds of organizations that now 
plan their annual meetings at the Capitol. 

The streets are thronged with tourists, and the 

atmosphere of Washington is attuned to the setting 

of the blossoms of Maytime and the mellow spirit of the 
Memorial exercises at Arlington. The pilgrimage to 


NX I stood by the mast taken from the Maine at Annapolis, 
it seemed like a living monument with a story to tell of 
naval history. At the masthead still floated the Stars and 
Stripes. 

On the first of May, a quarter century past, the thunder of 
Dewey's eight-inch guns, in the first naval engagement since 
the Civil War, echoed around the world. 

The Battle of Manila Bay was one of the most spectacular, 
momentous and decisive engagements in naval history—ending 
as it did, once and forever, the last trace of Spanish domina- 





the Lincoln Memorial and the sights and scenes at 
Washington are an influence far-reaching, for who can 
forget the garland of cherry blossoms along Potomac 
Park, a reminder of the friendly spirit of Japan. 

The President continues to receive good-naturedly 
the thousands of the delegations that pour in during 
the month. The departments are catching up with 
their work, free from the insistent calls of Senators 
and Congressmen. In fact, Washington has returned 
to normalcy and made the word a reality. “Uncle 
Andrew” Mellon sits at his desk in the Treasury 
Department, and Uncle Sam's business is booming. 
A sixty-million-dollar surplus was not surprising. 
U.S.A. securities are advancing in values, custom 
receipts are pouring in. Altogether Uncle Sam is be- 
ginning to have a smile on his face of good business 
and good feeling all around. 

May Day didn’t bring its labor upheaval, for there 
are less major strikes on at this time than for many 
years past. Prosperity is knocking at the door and 
knockers are pushed outside. The President's decla- 
ration on the World Court is the issue being dis- 
cussed and not yet debated in Congress, but being 
thought over by the people. The woman vote of 
the country has a way of quietly making up their 
minds, but, as one old Senator remarked, “Remem- 
ber, they have a way of changing their minds.” 

It has been remarked that you can tell prosperity 
in Washington by way the people are having their 
shoes blacked. The extra dime for individual in- 
dulgences indicates which way the wind is blowing. 

These are the days when the Senators and bureaus 
are beginning to clear the decks to be ready for the 
opening of Congress in December. In the meantime, 
the people are at work, finding that, after all, work 
and plenty of work will solve many vexatious politi- 
cal problems. Wise financiers are holding the check- 
rein on inflation and a recurrence of war-time profit 
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mania. Presidential candidates are being groomed, 
but people have little interest in jeopardizing pros- 
perity with political or partisan aspirations. 


THE EAST FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 
As seen from the Post Office Building 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 
As commander of the fleet that destroyed the Spanish warships 
in Manila Bay a quarter of a century ago he won an outstanding 
victory in naval annals, and became one of the greatest popular 
heroes in America 


tion in the Western Hemisphere, freeing a down-trodden, 
cruelly oppressed nation from age-old misrule and exploita- 
tion and beginning and ending, to all intents and purposes, a 
long impending war with the proudest of the old nations. 

It was, likewise, the first real test in actual warfare of modern 
ships and modern guns—and its outcome made the world gasp 
with amazement and the victorious American com- 
mander to the most dizzy pinnacle of popular acclaim in the 
history of our country 

To destroy utterly the proud armada of a nation that had 
been a power upon the seas for centuries before an American 
navy had been dreamed of, with that armada superior in num- 
ber of vessels and of guns, and lying moreover in its own harbor, 
guarded by mines, and under the protection of a circle of forts 
on the mainland and the islands at the entrance to the harbor 

this was an achievement such as the world had never 
known—probably will never know again. 

For three months, while the question of war with Spain 
trembled in the balance, Dewey, in command of the Asiatic 
Squadron, drilled his crews incessantly and kept up constant 
target practice preparing for any emergency that might arise. 
The result was that when on the 24th of April, 1898, his cabled 
order came from the Secretary of War to capture or destroy the 


raised 


Spanish fleet, every man under his command was on his toes 
and his six ships were straining at their cables like grayhounds 
at the leash. He has said, indeed. that the Battle of Manila 
Bay was won in Hongkong Harbor—and if preparedness counts 
for aught, doubtless he was right. 

There was no wireless in those days to flash the news of 
great events around the earth in the twinkling of an eye— 
and so it was not until the 7th of May, almost a week after 
Commander Dewey with his little fleet, of which the Olympia 
was his flagship, had swept proud Spain from her last foothold 
in the New World, did the anxiously waiting people of America 
learn the full particulars of his great and surprising victory. 

Had not the Maine been destroyed while lying peacefully at 
anchor in the harbor of Havana, with a death toll of 260 officers 
and men, it is quite possible that the war with Spain might not 
have occurred. But public opinion, following that tragic and 
lamentable disaster, grew so strong that war became inevitable. 
But even then, though the Maine was destroyed on the evening 
of February 16th, the politicians wrangled and argued and 
debated upon the question till April 19th, before both houses 
of Congress passed the war resolution. 

“Remember the Maine” was the slogan that echoed through- 
out the length and breadth of the land—and “‘Remember the 
Maine” was the tender, beautiful tribute to the gallant men of 
the United States Navy who went to their death without 
warning in the waters of Havana Harbor, when, thirteen 
years after the tragedy that brought mourning to the nation 
occurred, the shattered hull of the once proud warship was 
raised to view. 

* 


HERE are some men who are ever on the watch to do 

something for their fellow-men, and stand guard for 
friends present and absent. They typify the spirit of organiza- 
tions to which they belong and answer ‘'present”’ on every roll 
call. The ideals of their human associations are represented 
in every act and 
deed, until it seems 
no effort todo things 
that tend towards 
the progress of the 
purposes of the 
organization which 
has absorbed their 
interest. It becomes 
a habit. 

For many years 
Hon. Clifford Ire- 
land has been an 
enthusiastic worker 
in fraternal organi- 
zations, and has 
been especially de- 
voted to the Ma- 
sonic orders. One 
could not think of 
the Shrine without 
thinking of him. 

When he was a 
Representative of 
Congress from Illi- 
nois, he made a rec- 
ord for his constitu- 
ents, which he con- 
sidered a part of his 
fraternal responsi- 
bilities. There was 
a thoughtfulness in 
his public service 
that won the esteem 
of his colleagues. 


HON. CLIFFORD IRELAND 


The Illinois Congressman is an enthusiastic 
worker in fraternal organizations 
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As chairman of the Committee on Accounts in the sixty-sixth 
and sixty-seventh Congress, his office in the Capitol was one 
place where public service was exemplified. The welcome and 
attention given to every person who crossed the threshold of 
that room reflected a real democracy. 

The record which Clifford Ireland made as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Sons of Veterans and in the Spanish-American 
War, to say nothing of his activities during the World War, 
marked him as one man who is always on the job in any respon- 
sibility which he assumed. 

When the Mystic Order of the Shrine started its great hos- 
pital work, Clifford Ireland was one of the men who could 
always be relied upon. He has visited among Shriners in all 
parts of the country, and was instrumental in securing the 
rebate in taxes for the Order, to be applied in the funds for 
hospitals and in helping the crippled children throughout the 
United States, following in the wake of the infantile paralysis 
epidemic. 

After the adjournment of the sixty-eighth Congress, he gave 
his attention to helping in the arrangements for the meeting 
of the Shrine in Washington in June, which promises to be a 
notable event in the history of the Order. It is only logical 
that he should be presented as a candidate for Outer Guard and 
go on up the line of promotion as his work has justified. There 
are few Shriners that do not feel toward him the kindliness and 
friendliness which he has ever manifested toward others. In 
whatever he undertakes, Clifford Ireland goes through to the 
finish, ever mindful of helping along the other fellow—and now 
the other fellows feel that they are not going to miss the oppor- 
tunity of expressing some appreciation of faithful service in 
having a tried and true and loyal Outer Guard. 


* * * * 


RE we going to recognize Mexico? It looks now almost 
as though we were. For a long time Obregon’s govern- 
ment has not keen looked upon with favor at Washington, but 
our temperamental neighbors across the Rio Grande have 
lately shown some slight signs of sanity and sobriety that have 
induced the State Department to appoint Charles B. Warren, 
former ambassador to 
Japan, and John 
Barton Payne, former 
Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, aS Commissioners 
to go to Mexico to 
“talk things over.” 
Quite likely this may 
result in the formal 
recognition of Mexico 
and the restoration of 
the diplomatic status 
quo—a consummation 
desired if it will insure 
adequate protection 
for American lives 
and American capital 
across the border. 
Mexico is a country 
of vast natural re- 
sources, almost entire- 
ly undeveloped, in- 
habited by the laziest, 
most shiftless people 
on earth, with an 
opera bouffe govern- 
ment and a lurid past 
in which banditry on a 
grand scale has played 
a spectacular part. 
American capital, 
properly safeguarded, 


HON. CHARLES B. WARREN 


Former Ambassador to Japan—now 
on a diplomatic visit to Mexico 


ace 


HON. JOHN BARTON PAYNE ‘ 
Former Secretary of the Interior—one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the State Department to go to Mexico to “talk it over” 


and American enterprises, properly encouraged, would do 
wonders for the rehabilitation of the graft-encrusted, revolu- 
tion-harried republic over whose uncertain destinies President 
Obregon is presiding with a modicum of success. But after 
the bitter lesson it has been taught in the past, it is extremely 
doubtful whether American capital will flow into Mexico in any 
large stream until definite assurance is forthcoming from 
Washington that it will be adequately protected. 


HOUGH totally blind, Congressmen Thomas D. Schall 
of Minnesota gets about as much variety out of life as 
the average man. He is a successful lawyer with a large 
practice, has served four terms in Congress as a Representative 
from his state, and received the unanimous Republican en- 
dorsement for the next session. During the war he went to 
France on a tour of investigation for the government, and was 
within three miles of the front line of Chateau Thierry. He 
has a charming wife whom he married before meeting with the 
accident that resulted in the complete loss of his eyesight, and 
three bright and interesting children whom he has never seen. 
He is a noted orator, is nearly as handy about an automobile 
as the average car owner—except of course he cannot drive it— 
and changes tires and spark plugs as readily as anyone. 
He was a homeless youngster, and fought his way up out of an 
unfavoring environment by his own persistent determination, 
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Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
MRS. THOMAS D. SCHALL 
Wife of the Representative from Minnesota. Mrs. Schall is an 
enthusiastic automobile driver and a devotee of motor boating 


earning his way through preparatory school and college by 
doing odd jobs and turning his mental abilities to the study 


of law. In his college days he was a crack ball player, and 
as an orator won all the prizes in his own college and in the 
inter-collegiate contests in which he participated. 

There was a thrilling moment when the blind Congressman 
delivered his address on the soul of the American soldier on a 
visit to the World War veterans. He referred to the ninety 
blind veterans looking down upon them from the gallery at 
that time. There was a hush as he proceeded for ten minutes 
in an impassioned appeal for the blind. Congressman Schall 
introduced a bill to provide the blind veterans of the war an 
incorporation for a memorial maintaining their common sacri- 
fice. ‘The Bill passed with unanimous consent. There was a 
hush in the House and the light seemed to shine through the 
ceiling a little more brightly on the upturned faces stolidly look- 
ing ahead from the galleries. 

* * * * 


UR own irrepressible Colonel George Harvey, Ambassador 

to the Court of St. James, seems to have put his foot into 

it again—as is his habit. Now his native town of Peacham, 
Vermont, of which nobody ever heard before, has leaped into 
fame overnight because of the diplomatic faux pas of her only 


ee 


noted son in claiming publicly that none not of English ancestry 
dwell in that rural paradise that gave him birth. But the 
inhabitants of Peacham are averse to being classified as 100 
per cent English—indeed, such names as Richter, Murphy and 
Petit, which adorn the voting list of Peacham, are self-evidently 
not of English derivation, and their bearers are not backward 
in disclaiming any trace of English blood. 

Yankees—yes, and proud of it! they boast: but English— 
never! Whereupon arises Charles, brother of George, and 
deposes that the Harvey family itself is half Scotch—and 
opines that George should be as proud of his Scotch as of his 
English ancestry. 

Peacham, like most isolated rural communities, has a mind 
of its own—and is not greatly concerned about the doings of 
the world outside. Doubtless it feels a certain restrained pride 
in being the birthplace of so eminent a personage as Colonel 
Harvey—but we wonder what its reaction would be if he 
should one day appear in its midst clad in black silk knee 
pants, black silk stockings, patent leather pumps with silver 
buckles, a short black velvet coat, and with an antique lace 
jabot around his neck. We wonder! 


* * * * 


OW that the Department of the Interior has thrown 
4.N a total of 275,000 acres of land in the states of Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico and Colorado open for home- 
stead entry by ex-service men, a question arises in the minds 
of the people, who are best informed upon the subject, as to how 
many of the men for whose benefit this movement has been 
initiated will take advantage of the government's generosity 
—and how much good they will derive from it. 

Offhand it seems a wonderful opportunity for seventeen 
hundred former service men (allowing the customary 160 acres 
to a homesteader), to secure a home and a means for making a 
livelihood. But is it? 

The Civil War veterans who went West at the government's 
invitation and settled upon the fertile prairies, there to build 
up within a generation a new and prosperous kingdom. are 
scarcely a case in point. They were the pioneers of an era that 
is past—an era of agricultural expansion that has long since 
reached its zenith—now definitely tending toward decline. 

Time was, when given a few hundred acres of virgin land, 
a young and sturdy man trained in the art of husbandry could, 
with a few rude tools 
and the strength of his 
brawny arms, wring a 
scant and grudging 
livelihood from the 
soil—could, after half 
a lifetime perhaps of 
bitter toil and stern 
privation, look upon 
his well-tilled fields 
and contented herds 
and feel a fierce, if 
wordless, satisfaction 
in his achievement. 

Given the same start 
in life today and that 
same young man would 
most likely starve. 
Farming is no longer 
an occupation—it is a 
business. To farm 
successfully today re- 
quires equipment and 
machinery and capital 
—or credit at a bank. 
The age of barter, of 
individual self-depend- 
ence, that tended tothe 


COLONEL GEORGE HARVEY 


American Ambassador to the Court 
of Saint James. His native town of 
Peacham, Vermont, objects to being 
designated as “100 per cent English” 
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development of the western country has passed. The business 
of living and of getting a living—once a simple undertaking— 
has become a complicated thing. 

The apple-grower in Oregon, the fruit association that helps 
him to sell his crop, the railroad that transports it to the East, 
the ice company that furnishes the ice to cool the refrigerator 
car in which it is shipped, the jobber who markets it, the 
Italian fruit peddler who sells it from a push cart in the streets 
of Boston are the component segment of a circle—a vicious 
circle, in that the apple raised in Oregon is not one-half as 
juicy and luscious as the apple raised in Maine, for instance, 
or in New Hampshire, or Vermont—to say nothing of Massa- 
chusetts itself. Yet it sells for twice the price of the domestic 
apple—why ? 

Because all the complicated machinery of transportation 
and distribution demands its enhanced price. The man who 
sells his farm in New England and goes to Oregon to raise 
apples (and many do), receives no more for the apples that he 
raises in Oregon than he received for those he raised in New 
England—often not as much. Only he is marketing his apples 
three thousand miles away from home—instead of in his own 
dooryard. 

And the whole fabric of present day life is woven of such 
stuff. Nothing is sold where it is made, or raised, and a dozen 
hands are outstretched to grasp a profit in its passing from 
producer to consumer. Who pays? The consumer, of course. 
Who profits? Not the producer. 

So here we are back again at the beginning of the circle, 
which is the consideration of whether an ex-service man can 
get a living on 160 acres of western land. Personally, we don't 
think he can. 


HERE are thrills ofttimes in prosaic facts. Not long since 

I was permitted, as an outsider, to attend a directors’ 

meeting of a large corporation. The report was made of the 

year s business. When the chairman of the meeting cleared 

his throat, took off his glasses. and made the following remark, 
it thrilled me: 

“A year is not a very long affair when reduced to actual 
hours and minutes, with a fixed time for opening and closing a 
mercantile establishment. There are less than 2.600 hours 
in which to do an entire year’s work, and into these are crowded 
only 150,000 tiny minutes. It is these minutes that count in 
profits.” 

This realization comes with greater force when you compute 
the average life of seventy years as only 840 months and the 
average individual knows that thirty days is a short time when 
there is a thirty-day note due. As age creeps on apace we begin 
to calculate about what is remaining, as you would a bank 
balance. That is counted as one of the reasons why the world 
is speeding up in these days to make the most of that fast- 
flying thing known‘as *Time’’—the most precious, wonderful, 
but most wantonly wasted thing in life. When the balance 
sheet of the years come, it is not how much have been amassed 
in dollars and cents, but how much you have benefited human 
kind. That is the account with which St. Peter is concerned. 
Take a little time and think over what time you are wasting 
under the pretense of recreation and rest. 


* * ok * 


HERE is an appropriate suggestion in the waggish remark 

that Senator Walter F. George should answer the Sena- 
torial roll call as ‘the gentleman from Georgia.” He will not 
have difficulty in being geographically located, for George of 
Georgia is an alluring alliteration. 

Senator George was born in Webster County, Georgia. 
He graduated from Mercer University in 1900 and received the 
degree of B. L. in 1901. Later he received the LL.D. degree 
from the same university. He is a Georgian from start to 


finish. 


. ad 


MRS. LARZ ANDERSON 
Elected Librarian General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution at the recent convention in Washington 


When he began practicing law at Vienna, Georgia, in 1901, 
the place which he still calls home, he insisted that he would 
never leave his native state. He engaged in banking and mer- 
cantile connections which broadened his contact with the people 
beyond professional lines. 

In 1907 he was made Solicitor-general of the Cordele Judicial 
Circuit; in 1912 judge of the same circuit, and was elected judge 
of the Court of Appeals of Georgia in 1916. In October, 1917, 
he was appointed a justice of the Supreme Court of his state, 
where he served until January 1, 1922, when he resigned to 
enter the practice of law. In November, 1922, he was elected 
United States Senator from Georgia to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Thomas E. Watson. 

Though he enjoys a good cigar in the Senatorial cloak room. 
he has a strong penchant for corncob pipes, however, which 
remind him of the happy days in the open. He is fond of 
hunting and fishing. 

One of the three youngest members of the United States 
Senate, he displayed his innate Southern chivalry and courtesy 
in the action of withholding his credentials as Senator until after 
Mrs. R. L. Felton could be sworn in as Senator from Georgia, 
thereby giving Georgia the distinction of having the first woman 
Senator to respond to the roll call in the historic United States 
Senate. On that eventful occasion Mrs. Felton had her one 
day of glory as a Senator, blending her introductory remarks 
with that of the farewell address to brother Senators of a day. 

As Senator George ardently opposed the Anti-Lynching Bill, 
the Liberian Loan and international alliances for his country, 
though insisting upon a friendly and sympathetic understand- 
ing with foreign nations to restore commerce and preserve peace, 
he will start as an opposer, but he is strong for immigration 
restrictions. He opposes any weakening of prohibition laws of 
the country, and stands firm for the payment of debts due the 
nation by foreign. governments. insisting that the United States 
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HON. ROBERT WOODS BLISS 


Recently appointed United States Minister to Sweden after long 
experience in the diplomatic and consular service 


should assume the attitude of a wise and helpful rather than a 
harsh creditor 

As a member of a group of younger Senators whose ages 
hover about the early forties. the early and well-seasoned judi- 
cial experience of Walter F. George may serve to make him a 
balance wheel in the tendencies for outbursts of radicalism, 
which usually occur in the earlier years of service in the Senate. 


R IOGNITION of trained diplomatic ability was shown 
in the appointment of Robert Woods Bliss as United 
States Minister to Sweden. He has had a long training in 
diplomatic and consular service as well as in the Department 
of State, where he has been serving for the last three years. 

During the darkest days of the World War | met Robert 
\Vcods Bliss, who was then counselor to the American Embassy 
at Paris. Those were strenuous days for Ambassador Sharp, 
but Mr. Bliss proved to be a wise counselor and associate in 
those critical days with the Big Berthas kombing and air raids 
a nightly occurrence. Mr. Bliss continued his work overseas 
with the ccol-headed poise of one who knew the ultra demands 
on diplomats in war times 

Mr. Bliss was born in St. Louis, August 5, 1875, and gradu- 
ated from Harvard University in 1900. He entered the office 
of the Secretary of Porto Rico immediately after his graduation, 
and a year later became private secretary to Judge William H. 
Hunt, on the latter's appointment as Governor of Porto Rico. 
He is just completing twenty consecutive years service in the 
foreign branch of the Government, having been appointed 
in July. 1903, as Consul at Venice, where he remained for a 


year, and from there was sent as Second Secretary of the 
Embassy at St. Petersburg, serving at that post for over two 
years. It will be seen that he was on duty in Russia while 
that country and Japan were at war, and it was during that 
time that the governments of the Czar and the Mikado agreed 
to send plenipotentiaries to Portsmouth to negotiate a Treaty 
of Peace, putting an end to their hostilities. He was also in 
Russia during the year of social unrest following the Russo- 
Japanese War, in which attempts at revolution were suppressed 
only at the cost of life and bloodshed. From Russia he was 
sent as Secretary of the Legation at Brussels, and thence to 
Buenos Aires, remaining for nearly three years at each of those 
capitals. In the latter post, because of the protracted absence 
of the Minister, Mr. Bliss was in charge of the Legation for 
eighteen consecutive months, and in recognition of his services 
there, was appointed, in the beginning of 1912, as Secretary 
of Embassy at Paris, At this post he remained throughout the 
war and the peace negotiations of 1919. In July, 1917, when 
the Department of State created the office of Counsellor of 
Embassy, Mr. Bliss was given this title, continuing his duties 
in the Embassy at Paris. During the closing months of the 
War, Mr. Bliss was sent temporarily to Holland to take charge 
of the legation at The Hague as Charge d’Affaires during the 
absence of the American Minister. He returned to his post 
at Paris in December, 1918, just previous to the arrival of 
President Wilson and the American delegates to the Peace 
Conference. 

During his service in Brussels, Buenos Aires and Paris, Mr. 
Bliss served as a delegate or observed various international 
conferences, and it was in 1910, during his term of service at 
Buenos Aires, that the Fourth Pan American Conference was 
held, followed by the celebrations and international exposition 
of the Argentine Centennial. The opportunities afforded him 


at St. Petersburg, Brussels, and Paris in the years preceding 
and during the great War resulted in a valuable training from 


constant service at those important points of observation 
during one of the greatest periods in the history of the world. 

At the end of 1919 Mr. Bliss returned to the United States, 
and, after a short rest from his uninterrupted service at Paris 
during the war, was assigned to the Department of State, in 
charge of the Division of Western European Affairs. On 
March 16, 1921, he was appointed Third Assistant Secretary 
of State by President Harding, the duties of which office he 
is still discharging, pending his departure in June for his new 
post in Sweden. 

Mr. Bliss, although born in Missouri, is now a resident of 
New York City. In 1908 he married Miss Mildred Barnes of 
that city. Mr. Bliss is a life member of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the American Museum of Natural History, and 
other like societies. He is a member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Federation of Art, and of the monthly publi- 
cation, Art and Archaeology. He is also a member of various 
social clubs in New York, Washington and Paris, in which 
latter place he is one of the few American members of the 
Jockey Club. 

‘lhe people of Sweden will find in Mr. Bliss a worthy Ameri- 
can representative. He had charge of the purchase of a large 
numter of new Embassies for the State Department, and will 
be missed in Washington, where he has been serving so long 
with a clear understanding of diplomatic usages and relations, 
but in Sweden he will be able to exemplify a new high standard 
plan for the diplomatic and consular service. While he was 
a member of the State Department his interest and enthusiasm 
for the Rogers Bill and everything that pertained to the ad- 
vancement of the diplomatic service marked him as a man of 
unusual abilities in diplomatic circles. , 
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«All human race, from China to Peru, 
Pleasure, howe’er disguis'd by art, pursue” 


A Unique Art Association 


For more than half a century the Salmagundi Club 
of New York has cherished and cultivated the true 
Bohemian spirit of art and good fellowship 


HEN one feels real Bohemish—in an 
W artistic way—the hospitality of the Sal- 
magundi Club in New York comes to 
mind, if he has a friend on the membership roll. 
It is a mansion on Fifth Avenue, close to Green- 
wich Village and is glorified in an art halo. Here 
artists do not wear flowing ties and long hair. 
They are just men who create things, whether in 
oils or water colors, or with pen or pencil. 

Washington Irving immortalized the word 
“Salmagundi” in the Salmagundi papers written 
in 1807. They are re-read in 1922 with keen zest 
in a Salmagundi Club, revealing Washington 
Irving at his best. He seems to have written 
them in the club ‘elbow chair.”’ Salmagundi is 
a word of plebeian suggestion, with the flavor 
of the old Dutch cooking and Irving romance. 
Salmagundi in the original is a condiment, a 
mixed dish, of chopped meat and pickled herring, 
with oil, vinegar, pepper and onions. The lunch 
at the Salmagundi Club in New York preserves 
the traditions, for there are always plenty of 
pickles and onions. The full range of liquid or 
beverage department is not heralded in these 
days, but suffice to say it is well within the cider 
and three per cent limit. 

The membership of the Club is as varied in 
talent as the ingredients of salmagundi in the 
original. Artists and authors foregather here at 
all seasons of the year, but there is one time of the 
year when I find myself drawn toward the portals 
of the Salmagundi. The Thumb-Box Exhibition 
is announced, and we feast on art, small sketches 
foreshadowing the trend of art. These tiny 
paintings, scarcely twelve by ten inches, seem to 
possess the power and sweep of great canvases, 
with inches multiplied into feet in the spread of 


—— - 


“Sketch —Vezin Prize awarded to 
R. SLOAN BREDIN 








“The City Set on a Hill that Cannot be Hid’ —from an etching by 
JOSEPH PENNELL 








oil and paint, from the roar of limitless oceans 
to vistas reaching out for miles. 

The exhibits of 1922 had the breeziness of a 
sketch book. Every sort of landscape was in- 
cluded. In these days of ‘“‘thumb-box apart- 
ments,” perhaps art is being adjusted to suit the 
needs of the three-room flat, so that the American 
people are to enjoy art in their tabloid apart- 
ments. The pictures were a feast for the eye? 


and soul. The layman begins to understand the 
distinction between a photograph and a painting 
that seems to add that feeling which the relent- 
less camera cannot reflect. A little shadow here, 
or a tree there, rivets an emotion and opens new 
scenes in the realm of imagination. 

Our art awakening at the Salmagundi Club is 
ever associated with the host that night, Henry 
T. Thomas. Himself a youth, who has lived 
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“Beach and Surf’’—from a painting by ARTHUR TURNBULL Hitt 


Primeval’—from a woodcut by CHARLES S. CHAPMAN 


“Lowlands’—Turnbull Prize awarded to W. GRANVILLE SMITH 





“The Picnic’—from a drawing by THOMAS FOGARTY “Steel Workers before a Furnace’ —from an etching by ARTHUR 
S. Covey 
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“Fifth Avenue at Twilight’—from a painting by CarLTON T. 


“Columbus Circle in February’—from a painting by F, kK. ; 
FOWLER 


DETWILLER 


“In Paradise Valley’—Porter Prize awarded to WILLIAM S. Reflections —from an oil painting by PiETER VAN VEEN 
ROBINSON 
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WILLIAM S. ROBINSON 


igh unto four-score seemed like 
understanding. His fore 
were the pioneers of the Republic and the 
intrepid spirits who pushed on to the West and 


became close friends and 


years, it all 
he dawn of a new 
bears 
ociates of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The *‘New Salmagundi Papers,” series of 1922, 
with text and pictures by the members, published 
by the Library Committee, indicates a wide- 
wake librarian, Raymond Perry. The book is 
ndeed a work of love, and is filled with contri- 
butions and illustrations that 
he members. 


were furnished by 


A record of the first meeting of the Salmagundi 
Club in 1871 is preserved, when the gruesome 
neral subject of ‘Abandoned’. was chosen for 
The brought in their 
With Robinson Crusoe hopes, Church 
idea of “one egg in the nest,” then 
Will Low left a baby 
“My 


ketches. artists 


t 
+1 

ne 

, 

K 


etches. 
chose the 
disappearing in distance. 
on the doorstep in melodramatic setting 
Child.” Fred Vance drew a milk pail by a dead 
ow and titled it “Chicago After The Fire.” 
W. H. Shelton did a stage coach under a straw 
tack. Emslie reported that he started to draw 
he Ninth Regiment after the death of Jim 
: but hadn’t enough paper to 
encompass the ideas. 

Two of the members were | OxIng, 
two fencing, while J. S. Hartley was 
frying sausages in an envelope of pie 
Oh! it 
ing The 


crust was a glorious meet- 
of the evening was 
Marshall, the engraver, who was just 
finishing the head of Lincoln that has 


guest 


The illustrations in this choice book of chroni- 
cles range from J. Francis Murphy’s “Closing 
Scene” to ‘Reflections’ by Pieter Van Veen. 
Dedicated to the memory of J. Sanford Saltus, 
this souvenir volume includes reprints from con- 
tributions to the magazine by members. There 
is “Mr. Lo Pinto,” by Montague Glass, ‘A Tem- 
perance Story” by George Innes, Jr., and ““The 
Yellow Globe” from “Three Midnight Stories” 
by the late A. W. Drake. The book spans an 
eventful fifty years of American art development. 

The decorative features reflect the wide varie- 
ties of genius that linger in the Salmagundi 
atmosphere. Arthur S. Covey’s “Steel Workers 
Before a Furnace” and Arthur Turnbull Hill’s 
“Beach and Surf,” to say nothing of Charles S. 
Chapman’s “Primeval,” representing the halcyon 


R. SLOAN BREDIN 


days of wood cuts, and the “Choate Bridge” 
by Tom P. Barnett, heap up the measure of art 
trophies. 

The pen drawing by Edward Penfield, ‘Post 
Rider of 1780,” preserves the atmosphere of the 
early days of the Republic, side by side with the 
latest futurist conception. There is something 
in “The Painted Desert” by William R. Leigh 
that reflects the great soul of John Sanford 
Saltus, who died a tragic death on June 24, 1922, 
in London. He now sleeps with the medals of 
the Joan of Arc Society on his breast, but the 
honors of the beloved associates of the Salma- 
gundi come first. His devotion as a collector 
was first to the library of the Salmagundi Club, 
including his favorite collection of books on 
Louis XVI, then to the Numismatic Society in 
New York, and finally to the erection of statues 
and monuments and shrines to the memory of 
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There was a fifteen- 
minute battle before an Ayes and 


become famous. 


Nayes could be secured for adjourn- 
ment—the hour recorded 5 G. X. 


“Post Rider of 1870’’—from a drawing by E>warD PENFIELD 


ee 


W. GRANVILLE SMITH 


Joan of Arc. He loved the traditions and the 
atmosphere of old France, and spent a lifetime 
seeking—seeking to collect for others—to give, 
give, give. His name will live in this rare and 
loving tribute to the genius and generosity of 
John Sanford Saltus. 

The original issues of ‘‘Salmagundi’’ were pub- 
lished in some twenty numbers one hundred and 
fifteen years ago, and the accomplished editor of 
that collection of essays and verses avowed that 
his intention was to instruct the young, reform 
the old, correct the town, and castigate the age.” 

In the final number of the Salmagundi Papers, 
in a ‘‘Farewell Address,” the editor, anticipating 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-foot Shelf, exhorts all to “‘read 
diligently the Bible, the Almanack, the news- 
paper and Salmagundi, which is all the reading 
an honest citizen has occasion for.”” That was 
a happy day before all the world had taken its 
pen in hand in a passion for self-expression, and 
the printing press had not yet become the symbol 
of the continuous performance. 

There was a sparkle of youth in the eyes of the 
stately, tall gentleman, Henry T. Thomas, who 
was our host, when he pledged a toast to those 
coming after and those who have gone before in 
glorifying the friendships -sealed in 
the friendly comradeship of Salma- 
gundi. The response was hearty, 
but when one member arose and 
proposed the health of the grand 
old young man, Henry T. Thomas, 
who in many active busy years has so 
triumphantly given the Salmagundi 
salute and exemplified its highest 
ideals, it seemed to interpret the 
purposes of fellowship which has 
always characterized Salmagundi 
meetings from the first to the last. 
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can people and the topic of conversation 

ever and anon is the subject of prohibition. 
A discussion starts with little provocation inter- 
polated with a joke or jest. This indicates that 
a question of the hour is the support of prohibi- 
tion, a Constitutional law, or opposition to 
prohibition following the ideas or whim of the 
individual—rather than the law of the land. 

Many people who lend themselves to the joke- 
fest feel down in their hearts that repeal is im- 
possible, and even the prospect of a return to 
a liquor-license-control country is not even to be 
contemplated in earnest. The closed saloons 
are a monument along the highways and byways 
that have not been entirely effaced. The old 
reserve, law-abiding, God-fearing people over 
the country are gradually being awakened to the 
menace of the times—law defiance. 

Prohibition is no new thing. More than 
ninety years ago prohibition was established over 
the Indian country. If prohibition was a good 
thing for the Indian, it is logical that it is good for 
the white man. 

Prior to that, the Continental Congress in 
February, 1777, adopted a prohibition resolution, 
the language of which reads: ‘‘Resolved, that it 
be recommended to the several Legislatures of 
the United States immediately to pass laws the 
most effectual for putting an immediate stop to 
the pernicious practice of distilling grains by 
which the most extensive evils are likely to be 
derived if not quickly prevented.” 

Lincoln, too, foreshadowed the passage of the 
18th Amendment in a speech before the Wash- 
ington Temperance Society on the 22nd of 
February, 1842, as clearly as when he made his 
vow when he saw slaves auctioned off on the 
block in New Orleans, foreshadowing the 13th 
Amendment. Speaking of the revolution against 
drunkenness he said, “If the relative grandeur of 
revolutions shall be estimated by the great 
amount of human misery they alleviate, and the 
small amount they inflict, then, indeed, will this 
be the grandest the world shall ever have seen. 
Turn now, to the temperance revolution. In it 
we shall find a stronger bondage broken, a viler 
slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed. 
In it more of want supplied, more disease healed, 
more sorrow assuaged. By it, no orphans starv- 
ing, no widows weeping. By it none wounded 
in feeling, none injured in interest... . : And 
when the victory shall be complete—when there 
shall be neither a slave nor a drunkard on earth— 
how proud the title of that land which may truly 
claim to be the birthplace and the cradle of both 
those revolutions, that shall have ended in that 
victory. How nobly distinguished that people, 
who shall have planted, and nurtured to maturity, 
both the political and moral freedom: of their 
species.”’ 

Every crisis in the history of the nation seems 
to develop men to meet the emergencies, as 
leaders and workers for the eternal right of things. 


| J ‘con poopie in the minds of many Ameri- 


Organized Support of Prohibition 





For nearly a quarter of a century Edwin C. Dinwiddie 
has marshalled the forces of Prohibition and led in the 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 
Ra EDWIN C. DINWIDDIE, Superin- 

tendent of the National Temperance Bureau, 
the first person ever to assume the position of 
legislative agent in the cause of prohibition. A 
valiant and seasoned fighter, he secures results by 
logical consistent methods rather than spectacular 
campaigns 


WENTY-THREE years ago there came to 
Washington a young man in the full flush of 
early youth and manhood, who was the first indi- 
vidual to assume the position of legislative agent 
in the cause of prohibition only. There was no 
compromise in his convictions, but it was evident 
at the outset that Edwin Courtland Dinwiddie 
was located to stay and achieve results. Born 
in Ohio—a training ground for Prohibition—he 
was educated for the ministry, and early chose to 
represent his denomination in temperance work. 
As a member of the Order of Good Templars then 
in full swing, serving as an organization for social 
service as well as supporting the cause of total 
abstinence in many isolated communities, he 
evinced a genius for organization and began 
winning voters and legislators to think and act 


fight against the Liquor Evil 


in accord with their consciences. He had even 
braved the sneers showered upon him as a prohi- 
bitionist, but in his political work he early indi- 
cated a knowledge of the leaven in the loaf. He 
was practical as well as honest, and established 
for his convictions a confidence among oppon- 
ents who never doubted his earnestness and fair, 
logical methods. He was in at the dawn of the 
Anti-Saloon League, which was the evolution of 
the agitation in Ohio, and developed into a cohe- 
sive and effective national organization to battle 
with the problems of effective sumptuary legis- 
lation. 

After a brief experience as head of the Anti- 
Saloon League in Pennsylvania, fighting: single- 
handed the great distillery interests of that State, 
he was sent to Washington for the first exclusive 
legislative work for prohibition at the national 
capital. It seemed like a Herculean task, but, 
nothing daunted, he began making friends by 
winning and establishing confidence with mem- 
bers of the Senate and House who were in the 
slightest way favorable to his ‘cause. More than 
that, he made friends among the opposition and 
always played square. His knowledge of the 
legislative progress of prohibition is perhaps as 
comprehensive in deed and action as any man of 
his time. From the very start he proceeded to 
obtain results, not by upheavals or explosions, 
or mere combative arguments, but sought step by 
step to evolve prohibition as a feasible and prac- 
tical program of legislation. He studied the 
economic side, the social side, and found support 
oftentimes where he little dreamed. 

The opening wedge was the Anti-Canteen Bill, 
and the results obtained in this campaign were 
nothing short of astonishing even to the advo- 
cates as well as the opponents of prohibition. 
When the Anti-Canteen Bill, which had been 
passed in the preceding Congress, was rendered 
useless by Attorney-General J. W. Griggs’ de- 
cision, who insisted in the opinion rendered that, 
‘if Congress had intended this law to mean so 
and so, they would have said so in these words 
instead of the language which had been used.”’ 

While the friends of the measure were confer- 
ring with regard to the Anti-Canteen proposal to 
be introduced to overcome the Griggs ruling, 
Mr. Dinwiddie, while riding in the train one day 
intently studying the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, suddenly saw the words illuminated by 
a new light. Following this inspiration he 
drafted the Anti-Canteen law by using the words 
which Mr. Griggs had said Congress would have 
used ‘‘so and so” in the suppositious sense. This 
became law and its constitutionality and mean- 
ing were never challenged. 

The one-minute speeches made in favor of that 
bill are classic epigrams that served well in future 
campaigns. Among them was one delivered by 
Major Charles Dick, then Congressman and later 
Senator from Ohio, which precisely indicated the 
drift of legislative favor toward checking the 

growth of the power of the liquor interests, 
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Imagine the amazement when it was disclosed 
that President McKinley favored the bill, and 
that it was also backed by that Warwick and 
President-maker of Ohio, Marcus A. Hanna. 
With the power of the Republican Administra- 
tion favoring restriction of the sale of liquor to 
the soldiers of the nation, it was a logical step 
forward that the same protection be given to the 
young men and women of the country-at-large. 

* + * 
HEN Oklahoma was admitted as a state, 
Mr. Dinwiddie was delegated to take 
charge of the campaign for prohibition state- 
hood. For the first time for nineteen years a 
victory vote for prohibition was achieved. This 
was the turn of the tide, and with patience and 
persistence unflagging he fought through to the 
finish and won. Ever since that time he has 
been called upon in a crisis and could not resist 
giving himself unreservedly to the cause which 
has now become his life work. 

When the bill to admit as a state the Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories was pending in Congress, 
the prohibition forces in both Territories desired 
that prohibition should be written in the Con- 
stitution. The Indian Territory side was already 
under prohibition through the treaties made with 
the Indian tribes, which provision in the treaties 
could not be abrogated with honor. At the same 
time to admit the Oklahoma half wet was unde- 
sirable for economic and other reasons. There 
were many advocates of State Rights, however, 
who insisted that the Federal Government had 
no right to force prohibition upon the state with- 
out its voluntary adoption, while, of course, 
there were many who opposed any prohibition. 

While the controversy raged, Mr. Dinwiddie 
woke up one morning with a happy theught in his 
subconscious mind. He had found a way to 
safeguard state rights and yet continue the safe- 
guarding of the Indian wards. He related his 
proposal to the late Mr. Charles E. Littlefield of 
Maine, then the prohibition leader in the House, 
that in the statehood bill prohibition should be 
continued for the Indian Territory side and the 
Oklahoma side called upon to vote for or against 
prohibition for the new state. When Mr. Little- 
field and Mr. Dinwiddie broached this proposal 
to Speaker Cannon, Uncle Joe characterized it 
an effective solution. When asked if he thought 
the liquor people would accept this, with his 
characteristic vigor and gesture he said, ‘Take 
it, of course they will take it; if they don’t take 
it we will make the whole State dry’”’—the votes 
determine. 

Through all his years of prohibition work Mr. 
Dinwiddie has maintained his connection with 
the International Order of Good Templars, which 
many millions of Americans had joined. Even 
if they have dropped from the membership roll, 
no one of ‘them can forget the earnestness and 
enthusiastic work of Good Templars in forward- 
ing the cause of temperance. He is now at the 
head of the Order in this country. The member- 
ship of this international organization includes 
the largest enrollment of any temperance organi- 
zation in the world, a significant fact as to the 
future of the present world campaign against 
alcoholism. 

In many states the campaign for prohibition 
was fought earnestly and effectively by stalwart 
believers in the principles of prohibition. Thirty- 
two states had passed prohibition laws and were 
on the dry list when the war furnished the one 
strategic opportunity of generations. Already 
tested by popular vote in nearly three-fourths of 
the states, it required a massing of the forces all 
over the country. and especially at Washington, 


to bring about the dream of the temperance 
crusade. 

During all these years, night and day, Edwin C. 
Dinwiddie and his associates, who were con- 
stantly increasing in numbers, bent every effort 
toward a logical and fair fight, that in itself con- 
stituted a warning that was more convincing 
among the liquor interests than among their 
allies, the consumers, with their personal lib- 
erties. 

It was not in any sense a personal fight with 
Mr. Dinwiddie. He realized that the swing of 
sentiment was crystallizing for a consummation 
even before he or any of his associates had 
dreamed. The force of prohibition as an eco- 
nomic as well as a moral issue had already been 
demonstrated in industrial centers and in the 
south. They scoffed then, as they scoff now, but 
the inherent business sense of the people brought 
a realization that the saloons and licensed sale of 
liquor by cities, states and the government was 
altogether an unwholesome and illogical business 
proposition. 

In common with many others active in the 
work for prohibition in the past, Mr. Dinwiddie 
believes that the great fight for the support of 
National Prohibition has just begun and has 
recently launched a campaign that it is believed 
will largely help solve the problems of enforce- 
ment of the law. Experience is a valuable 
teacher, and the experience of such men as Edwin 
C. Dinwiddie has taught them not to fear the 
night, but to await the dawn of enlightenment 
which is coming swift and fast. 

The organization which he has _ recently 
launched, as a result of his long years of legislative 
experience at the national capital is called the 
Association in. Support of National Prohibition. 
The list of the Advisory Committee represents 
nearly every religious denomination; educational 
institutions, labor organizations, and prominent 
business men from all parts of the country—a 
representative body of men and women who are 
consecrated to the support of constitutional law. 
The membership bids fair to include multiplied 
thousands of ministers of all denominations and 
members of their congregations. 

The original appeal was sent out about the 
first of April with the challenge, “Shall law 
duly enacted by the people be maintained and 
enforced?” thus answering the defiant challenge 
of over thirty organizations opposed to national 
prohibition. They have already begun their 
campaign on Senators and Representatives in 
Congress through insidious suggestions to permit 
the sale of beer and wine, leading on to the hope 
for the repeal of the Amendment. They have 
threatened to show every Congressman a list 
from his district to back up their appeal to do 
their bidding and defy enforcement of law. 

The program of the new organization, under 
the direction of Edwin C. Dinwiddie, as national 
director, to safeguard the scope of the prohibition 
amendment and develop and strengthen public 
sentiment in its support, insist upon a demand 
for giving the law a fair trial, under reasonable 
conditions, is the beginning of a nation-wide 
movement to enroll every man and woman who 
favors the support of prohibition laws and the 
Constitution. It is likely to become one of the 
largest organizations in the country, made up of 
individual memberships concentrated upon spe- 
cific work conducted in all parts of the country, 
and handled in Washington in the same effective 
way in which the constructive work was done in 
securing the 1Sth Amendment. 

The responses have been most gratifying, show- 
ing a confidence in the leadership of Dr. Dinwid- 
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die, in the work which has engrossed his exclusive 
attention for nearly a quarter of a century past, 
covering almost the entire range of prohibition 
legislation as effected in Washington. His 
speeches and letters carry the confidence of a man 
who knows his work. He does not do things by 
guess work. He deals with votes and with actual 
figures. Sitting at his desk he replied to inquiries 
about the status of prohibition by quoting actual 
statistics. He opens a little black book with 
loose leaves in which every phase of the prohibi- 
tion question is recorded by figures as accurate as 
journal and ledger entries. Asked about the 
status in Congress, he turns to the proper leaf 
in his little black book and shows 303 members 
of the House absolutely committed against any 
modification of the prohibition law, and in the 
Senate more than, two-thirds dry. 
* * * 
NY one who dreams of repeal of the 18th 
Amendment should look over his list of 
States and see thirty-six that would absolutely 
stand against a change, while only thirteen would 
be sufficient to prevent repeal. The prohibition 
amendment fortified by at least thirty-six states 
is as impregnable as the Rock of Gibraltar. Mr. 
Dinwiddie has been in one continuous prohibi- 
tion legal fight from 1894 down to date and is a 
seasoned campaigner, who knows how to plan 
and organize to win votes. He does not wait 
till the spasm of election time or a roll call to lay 
out his lines of attack, but early plows the ground 
and plants the seed and then keeps busy in the 
harvest field. 

The far-reaching influence of such an organiza- 
tion under the direction of one who has lived with 
similar organizations cannot be measured. He 
has often insisted that it was not his work, but 
the work of the people at home in the legislative 
districts that has made results possible in legis- 
lative enactment. In his office at Washington 
he gives to the Association in Support of National 
Prohibition the same organizing force and inten- 
sive work that was in vogue before the prohibition 
law was passed. 

There is a general recognition of the desira- 
bility of having this man Dinwiddie continue in 
the work at the National Capitol where he has 
led successfully for so many years. He has 
earned the confidence and co-operation of Con- 
gress, as well as the people “back home,”’ and 
one is frequently told as he meets Senators and 
Members in Washington that Dinwiddie wins 
his fights and gets results, but does it with a 
minimum of antagonism. 

All over the country there is a sentiment crys- 
tallizing that will successfully combat the already 
well organized and entrenched forces of the organ- 
ization opposed to the prohibition amendment. 
In the meantime the liquor habit is being broken 
and now is continued only by law defiance and 
the thrift of bootleggers. Year by year the 
liquor habit is sinking to the level of the dregs of 
outlawry, that will never be countenanced as 
respectable and honorable in a liberty-loving, law- 
abiding nation. 

The working men have found prohibition 
profitable to themselves and can see the distance 
“from shirt sleeve to shirt sleeve’ narrowing as 
employers and employer’s sons are drinking the 
poison from which they have been emancipated. 
The prohibitive cost of liquor and the insistence 
upon steady hands and steady nerves, free from 
liquor control, in charge of the machinery, and the 
brain and brawn of productive capacity are fac- 
tors. to be reckoned. 

The lessened consumption of liquor in the 
country-at-large tells the story of the steadying 
Continued on page 585 
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Getting Justice for the Producer 


For the first time in the history of Tariff legislation, thanks to A. Cressy 
Morrison, the American manufacturer and producer has equal rights 
with the importer and the agent of the foreign manufacturer 


busy days are marked by many accom- 

plishments, indicating very few idle mo- 
ments in the measured years of their life. When 
A. Cressy Morrison left his native state of Massa- 
chusetts thirty years ago and started for the 
West, he set a pace for achievements in quick 
succession. 

Early in his career he was advertising manager 
for a large concern in the West, and was one of 
the first to utilize art in extensive publicity pro- 
He studied exploitation in all its phases 
as an art, and applied the exactions of science. 
These early experiences indicated an uncompro- 
mising conviction back of his undertakings. In 
practical application of his ideas, he developed 
a three-year series of advertising in the maga- 
zines utilizing Egyptian, Teutonic, and Colonial 
architecture, tying the history of the business 
into the series with such artistry, that it was at 
the time called an advertising classic. 

He had the treble qualities of industry, infor- 
mation and perseverance. Knowing how to dig 
into things, he dug, driving toward a logical 
effect, with a well-defined cause. A part of 
the advertising program at that time was the 
utilization of the common superstitions, which 
he realized constituted a psychological strata 
universal in the human mind. This innovation 
proved remarkably successful, and incidental to 
it was developed the “Encyclopedia of Supersti- 
tion” in three massive volumes, double column, 
now to be found in most public libraries. The 
collection, compilation and editing of this publi- 
cation, which he brought about with the view to 
preserving for the world the valuable material 
secured, took several years. 

During many years, he was the storm-center 
about which raged an industrial controversy. 
his became internationally known as the “‘Bak- 
ng Powder Controversy.” The manufacturer 
of one class of baking powders sought by con- 
demning the products of all other manufacturers 
to secure legislation which would put them out 
of business and give the one manufacturer com- 
plete monopoly. The plans were deeply laid, 
had been years in operation when an association 
was formed and the first resistance offered. Any- 
one who will take the trouble to read the two 
volumes, which constitute the records of this 
controversy, will see that it is unparalleled in its 
ramifications, in American industry. Complete 
victory was finally achieved when the Remsen 
Referee Board, appointed by President Roose- 
velt, after three years of physiological experi- 
ments on men, vindicated the class of powders 
which Cressy Morrison supported, and it is sur- 
prising to note that over 80 per cent of the 
business is now in the hands of the smaller manu- 
facturers, and the attempt at monopoly utterly 
failed. 

A. Cressy Morrison is a Fellow of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, and his annual prize, 
the “A. Cressy Morrison Prize” offered for the 


7 “HERE are some men and women whose 


jects. 


CRESSY MORRISON, Chairman of the Ad- 
¢ visory Committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, during the last session of Con- 
gress, by reason of his arguments at the hearings 
on the Tariff Bill before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, was 
successful in securing an enacted law that means 
much to every manufacturer and producer in the 
United States 


best scientific paper submitted by members 
during the year is hotly contested for. 
* * * 

R. MORRISON is chairman of the Advisory 
i Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which devotes its attention to 
co-operation with the governmental depart- 
ments, especially so in work of the Department 
of Commerce, in developing activities for the 
information and advancement of American pro- 
ducing industries. 

With the flush and zeal of a crusader when he 
starts out to fight for things which he thinks are 
right, he moves fast and strikes hard. There is 
a sparkle in his eyes that reflects the spirit of his 


New England forebears when there is a contest 
on with a conviction at stake. 

He has for many years been a student of the 
tariff laws of the United States and early became 
aware of the fact that from the very beginning 
of the enactment of the tariff laws down through 
the past century, there has been no enactment 
which gave to the American producers the same 
rights of information, protest and Court pro- 
cedure which has at all times been accorded to the 
importer. He undertook single-handedly during 
the last session of Congress to see to it that 
justice was done in this respect. The result was 
a great victory for right, and the manufacturers 
and producers of the United States should avail 
themselves energetically of the provisions of the 
new law, for, in so doing, they themselves are got 
only helped but they are helping the United 
States Government in the successful collection of 
revenue. It was during the early hearings on 
the Tariff Bill he began to clearly elucidate and 
forcibly present to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, a clear 
epitome of his convictions. He gave a concise 
analysis of the rights for which he contended and 
which are not provided by enacted law. As 
Mr. Morrison well stated: 

“A protective tariff involves three parties, 
though perhaps a revenue tariff may involve but 
two. In the case of a revenue tariff, the two 
parties are the importer and the United States. 
In the case of a protective tariff the three parties 
are the United States, the importer, and the 
industry affected. 

“T have gone through the report of the United 
States Tariff Commission on the revision of the 
administrative features of the tariff laws. I am 
not an expert and could not qualify on that at 
all; and am, therefore, passing no opinion as to 
the character of this proposed modification, ex- 
cept to say that a careful examination of this re- 
vision discloses the fact that it is built upon the 
assumption of a revenue tariff; that is, a two- 
party tariff, involving only the Government and 
the importer. 

“So far as I can see, there is nothing in this 
report of the Tariff Commission which gives the 
domestic industry, even by inference, any con- 
tact with the customhouse, any rights or any 
opportunity to aid the Government in the collec- 
tion of revenues or to protect itself. 

“T feel that such rights should be accorded, 
especially in the case of a protective tariff. 

“T wish to make the point now that some con- 
sideration under a protective tariff should be 
given to the American ‘industries... I urge 
you in simple justice to give the same rights of 
information, protest and appeal to the American 
producer that are now accorded to the importer 
and the agent of the foreign manufacturer.” 

In commenting upon these achievements, 
Judge Marion De Vries, twelve years Associate 
and Presiding Judge of the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals, says: 
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“As pointed out by Mr. Morrison, this tariff 
act directly and vitally affects the immediate 
interest of three parties, the Government, the 
manufacturer, and the importer. Heretofore, 
manufacturers were, after presenting their needs 
at Washington, denied any effectual participa- 
tion in the construction of tariff acts. Thereafter 
while the importing interests were empowered by 
law to protect against any appraised value, or any 
rate of duty, or any construction of that law, as 
applied to any imported merchandise, before the 
Board of General Appraisers and the courts, 
manufacturers were not so empowered. Indeed 
even indirect intervention was denied them. In 
consequence, assaults to tear down the secured 
protection to manufacturers were immediately 
inaugurated by the importing interests, without 
any legal right provided the manufacturers and 
producers to resist, intervene, oppose importer’s 
claims, or to assert a similar right. These con- 
stant assaults upon previous tariff acts by im- 
porters necessarily resulted, in many cases, in a 
destruction of intended protection. Some idea 
of these activities will be had by the fact that 
since the Board of General Appraisers was cre- 
ated, June 1, 1890, 1,192,707 protests were filed 
against collector’s assessments on classification. 
Many protests so filed never reached the board 
in due course of administration, being held by 
collectors for review, or awaiting decision of simi- 
lar protests by the board. That such was their 
moral as well as legal right is not denied. On the 
contrary it is asserted and justified, for every 
interested party should have his day in court 
as to any law affecting his interests. That is 
simple American justice. But while rightly 
accorded one party in interest, it should not have 
been denied another party in interest. 


“While the government was represented from 
the revenue standpoint, the legal theory of that 
representation was rightly one of neutrality in so 
far as the conflicting interests of importers and 


producers were concerned. But the protective 
features of the act had no legally authorized 
champion. Nor was it just that the burdens of 
conflicting interests of either importer or manu- 
facturer be borne or asserted by the government. 

“This one-sided bombardment during the life 
of a tariff act necessarily resulted in greatly break- 
ing down of its protective features. 

“It must be borne in mind that the govern- 
ment counsel in charge of its customs legislation 
has not now and never has had the right of pro- 
test. The functions of such government counsel 
now and ever have been to defend suits brought 
by importers. It never was and is not now its 
duty or legal right to study the act and insist 
in court upon higher rates of duty being levied. 
They can and could only defend a rate or con- 
struction assailed by an importer. While the 
importers of legal and moral right studied the 
act, word for word, selected the provisions they 
deemed most favorable, protested and asserted 
their views before collectors and in the courts, 
neither government counsel nor the American 
manufacturers had that right. That right, how- 





ever, is by the current act granted, as well as the 
right to oppose importers’ claims, and, without 
doubt, if vigilantly exercised by manufacturers 
sustaining Congressional intent, will result to 
their tremendous advantage. 

“This act expressly accords the right to all 
manufacturers and producers to intervene and 
protest any rate levied or construction had by 
a collector or value assessed by an appraiser. 
For the first time in history, in this particular, 
American manufacturers and producers are put 
upon the same legal footing with importers and 
can intervene in upholding in its integrity the 
enacted law. 

“Hundreds of thousands of protests have been 
filed by importers against every tariff act of 
recent years. A great percentage of these have 
been sustained by the departments or courts. 
For several decades the court records show, on 
final decision, between forty and fifty per centum 
of importers’ claims to have been sustained. It 
stands to reason that if this vast number of errors 
were made against importers, a multitude were 
likewise made against the manufacturing inter- 
ests, which with the present right of intervention 
and protests, could have been asserted in the 
customs tribunal and courts and corrected by the 
interested manufacturers. And, without doubt, 
many contentions of importers could have been, 
with more diligent scrutiny of customs adminis- 
tration and the added opposition afforded by 
this act, defeated. 

“It vitally behooves every manufacturer, as 
an individual or by joining with those of like and 
similarly interested industries, to be vigilant of, 
assert and defend before the customs officials, 
tribunals, and courts the protection accorded 
them by the existing law. 

“Further relief is afforded manufacturers and 
producers by the elastic or flexible, the dumping, 
and the countervailing provisions sections of the 
current act. 

“Full procedure is now provided by rules of 
the Tariff Commission at Washington for manu- 
facturers or producers to have raised under cer- 
tain conditions the rates applicable and to have 
changed an unfair, unequal, or unjust classifica- 
tion. Or, wherever foreign duties, discrimina- 
tions or regulations close to the American manu- 
facturers or producers the markets of any com- 
peting country, complete procedure is now pro- 
vided whereby on application of American pro- 
ducers such may be relieved. 

“By this act complete guaranty is given our 
manufacturers and producers of the intended 
and the just protection afforded by the act, and 
fair treatment by foreign trade competitors and 
by foreign governments.” 

The victory was complete, for Cressy Morri- 
son’s ancestors fought the tax on tea in the colo- 
nies. As the Judge continues: 


—_——__ 


“American manufacturers and producers 
should awaken to these new and tremendous 
possibilities thus secured them, and avail them. 
selves of these accorded rights. They should be 
swift to know how the act is being administered 
as to their competitors, what of foreign legislation 
and administration unjustly enures against them. 
and what in detail of the provisions of our laws 
will most conserve their interests and, when so 
known, appropriately enforce them. By a close 
study of the terms of all previous tariff acts 
importers have spelled success. At least they 
have discovered, asserted and received their 
just rights under the law. Manufacturers now 
for the first time have the same legal rights and 
should do likewise insisting upon and enforcing 
before the appropriate tribunals the recorded 
purposes of Congress to protect and upbuild 
American industries and each and every one of 
them. For this tariff act is an American meas- 
ure, calculated to foster American industries, 
feed American mouths and employ American 
labor; and should, therefore, be defended and 
upheld as to every American industry and class 
of industries to the fullest extent accorded by the 
act. That is the accorded right—the interest and 
the patriotic duty of every American producer 
demands it be exercised in their own and in 
behalf of the millions of American workmen 
employed by and dependent upon them.”’ 

* * * 

‘THESE vital and basic rights secured under the 

Fordney-McCumber tariff law will furnish a 
protection to the manufacturers and the Ameri- 
can labor that has never been known before. It 
is the end of the long struggle of American manu- 
facturers for equal rights with importers in the 
matter of tariff construction, before the depart- 
ments of the government and the courts. Noone 
has been able to clearly understand the logic by 
which they have been denied these rights until 
it was emphatically brought to the attention of 
Congress by Mr. Morrison. Although manu- 
facturers had contended in courts and before 
Congress for the rights of contesting rates of 
duty and constructions of the tariff law, it had 
never been granted. The Underwood Tariff Act 
by express legislation denied this right to pro- 
ducers and labor. 

A. Cressy Morrison has never held office, but 
the passion of public welfare in his busy life has 
enabled him to give to his country a clarification 
of inherent rights that come with the traditions 
of even-handed justice for its own citizens, as well 
as that of other nations. The logical conse- 
quence when Cressy Morrison undertakes work 
of this kind is to complete it. He knows how 
to assimilate facts and view problems in the right 
proportions, but never knows such a thing as 
compromise with a principle. 

Still in the prime of life, with the high pressure 
capacity needed in these times of adjustment for 
permanent and enduring progress, A. Cressy 
Morrison is giving to his country the full power 
of his ability and valuable experience in public 
service. 
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“The sweet morsel of walnut in October time’’ 


Planting American Walnut Trees Arbor Day 


The revival of interest in the American walnut as a premier 


wood for furniture and finish—re-foresting with walnut 
trees for the use of future generations 


GENERATION ago, black walnut was 

considered the material par excellence for 

fine furniture. Every New England man- 
sion had a black walnut and haircloth parlor set, 
and a marble-topped black walnut chamber 
set. So great was the demand for this beautiful 
wood for furniture and cabinet making, that the 
black walnut tree bid fair to join the dodo and 
the brontosaurus. 

Then factory-made furniture began to make 
its appearance. The furniture-buying public’s 
taste began to stray from the massive sombre- 
hued ancestral heirlooms to a more rococo style 
of household adornment, and the really beautiful, 
if somewhat heavy, examples of the cabinet 
maker’s art that had withstood in many instances 
a generation of use were banished to woodsheds 
and attics, there to gather dust and cobwebs in 
inglorious seclusion, while their more florid and 
less substantial successors preened themselves 
under the solicitous touch of the feather duster 

In another hundred years perhaps, the best of 
these pieces of black walnut furniture, products 
of the skill and honest workmanship of a guild of 
hand-craftsmen who looked upon their trade as a 
profession, will have acquired a halo of the same 
sort of glory that now surrounds the surviving 
examples of a much earlier period of American 
furniture making. 

But now the pendulum of public taste is swing- 


ing back again, as it has a habit of doing, and the 
black walnut tree is coming back into its own 
as a basis of crude material for the production of 
beautiful and substantial furniture, and for 
striking and artistic interior finish. 


* * * 


HESE are the days of organization in every 
line of social, fraternal and commercial en- 
deavor. Any sort of movement requires organ- 
ization in order to succeed. George N. Lamb, 
Secretary of the American Walnut Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has done more than organize 
that association. He has renewed popular inter- 
est in the history of a tree. The dear old walnut 
tree is coming back into its own. The first step 
in an intensive publicity campaign was the prepa- 
ration of a book on the American walnut as a 
cabinet wood superlative. 

The object was manifestly to create a greater 
demand for walnut furniture, but the literature 
gathered in connection with the walnut tree is 
most fascinating. It brings to every one who has 
known a real walnut tree the memory of the 
flavor of its fruit. The boy or girl does not think 
much about the wood in the tree, but with the 
years comes an appreciation of the walnut in the 
furniture in the glow of childhood memories. 

In this book it is evident that walnut is the 
choice of the master craftsman. It is the price- 


A YOUNG WALNUT PLANTATION. This young man is looking to the future; you can see it in 


his face—and the future would look rosy to any boy with a walnut plantation. 


As a potential source 


of future income it possesses wonderful possibilities 


(oe N. LAMB, Secretary of the American 

Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, has 

brought about a revival of popular interest in the 

history of a tree dear to the boyhood memory of 
every farm-bred boy in America 


less treasure wood with which the palaces of 
Europe were enriched during the Golden Days 
of Art, with carvings of walnut that endure with 
the centuries. 

We have not lived so far in the future as to 
forget the walnut furniture of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, the little walnut desks 
and the high-boys. Walnut has a thrill for every 
American. Governor Winslow presided at Pil- 
grim Hall at Plymouth over a walnut table, and 
Martha Washington, the first First Lady of the 
Land, presented a desk of walnut to her grand- 
daughter, as the choicest of her family heirlooms. 

New England and colonial Virginia history is 
redolent with traditions of walnut furniture. 
It was the choice of the master furniture makers 
of New York and Philadelphia. Why not? Wal- 
nut was used by the human race in the stone age, 
and King Solomon used Indian walnut in the 
construction of the Temple at Jerusalem. Who 
knows but that we shall find it among the 
treasures of King Tut’s tomb? 
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N ALL-AMERICAN INTERIOR. The panels, beams, floor, and furniture of this beautifully appointed Chicago drawing room are of American walnut. 


The furniture consists of reproductions of walnut antiques. 


There is something of the classic suggestion 
about walnut. Good Queen Bess, the fastidious, 
had a penchant for walnut, for in the grain of 
walnut she saw pictures that rivaled the skill of 
artists, painted by Nature in the heart of a grow- 
ing walnut tree. ‘The faces of animals and hu- 
mans can almost be discerned in the lines of the 
grain, outlining the animation of living things 
with the same subtlety as the graphic geologic 
portrayal in the grain of marble and onyx. 

The reign of William and Mary has been called 
the Age of Walnut, for they brought to England 
the Dutch and Flemish styles of the dark wood, 
and Queen Anne added an English style of wal- 
nut from the Dutch art. 

From the time of Dean Swift to the present, 
there is scarcely an author who has not longed to 
have, even through the Victorian Age, a desk of 
walnut 


[> the book prepared by Mr. Lamb is a chrono 
logical table of walnut. 


* * * 


The burl hanging 
oyer Washington’s tomb, depending from an 
unusually great walnut tree, is now in the Wash- 
ington Museum. This tree was one hundred and 
fifty years old when it finally gave up the ghost 
and passed from life in 1916. 

Why, with all this superlative value of walnut, 


every farm does not have a walnut grove, cannot 
be explained. What is sweeter than the nut, 
and what is finer than the wood? For walnut 
is not just lumber—it has all the luxury and 
richness of mahogany, and more used as veneer, 
and yet a stalwart sturdiness that reflects the 
spirit of pioneer days. The renaissance of real 
American walnut furniture appears in the fads 
of recurring fashions. 

Over one hundred million feet of walnut 
lumber were used every year between 1914 and 
1918. Now walnut is becoming a favorite tree 
to be planted on Arbor Day, preserved all over 
the country, scattered over the farms here and 
there, and specimens of this splendid tree will 
ever remain associated with American history 
as the cedars are of Lebanon. 

One old walnut tree in West Virginia, seven feet 
in diameter, was counted the monarch of them 
all, but floated down the Big Sandy River were 
many trees averaging four to six feet at the stump. 
As these giant walnuts become more rare, the 
hope is that on Arbor Days throughout America 
the boys and girls will not forget to include a 
walnut tree so that future generations may enjoy 
the products of the American walnut furniture 
in their homes as have the generations that have 
passed. 


The wonderful adaptability of walnut to every purpose of the cabinet-maker’s art is shown 
in this extremely artistic, yet very “livable” interior 


A few years ago walnut was universally con- 
sidered only a vanished hardwood, and its com- 
mercial use in this country was limited to gun- 
stocks, and to occasional pieces of furniture and 
interior finish; its present wide use and great 
popularity is all the more remarkable. 

Walnut was cut at approximately a rate of 
fifty million feet for many years prior to the great 
war. The production in both lumber and logs 
was eagerly sought by various European coun- 
tries, particularly England and Germany, until 
it developed that over 90 per cent of the walnut 
produced in the United States was shipped abroad 
in one form or another. 

Even the wood-using industries, to say noth- 
ing of the general public, had little or no knowl- 
edge of this tremendous export business in wal- 
nut, and therefore became confirmed in their 
belief that there was little or no walnut available 
for commercial purposes. 


*x * * 


AF TER the European War broke out, the regu- 

lar export business in lumber and logs was 
interrupted, but the Allies immediately devel- 
oped a large demand for walnut for gunstocks 
and for aeroplane propellers, so that there was 
only a slight pause in walnut production at the 
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AMMOTH WALNUT LOG. 
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Its growth rings indicate that it is older thanJany livinghuman 


L being. A Tennessee farmer sold the tree from which the log shown was cut for $50. At the rail- 
road, four and a half miles from his farm, the four logs cut from its trunk brought $138. By the time 


it reaches the ultimate consumer it will have increased in value to many hundreds of dollars. 


The log 


is 35 inches in diameter and sound as a hound’s tooth 


time of the war in Eurore, and it was not long 
before the production of walnut for war purposes 
equalled or exceeded the normal 
production. 

When the United States declared a state of 
war, our government became anxious about its 
supply of walnut for gunstocks and aircraft pro- 
The War Department consulted the 
Forest Service and then called the walnut manu- 
facturers to Washington for a conference. It 
developed that the manufacturers had large 
contracts with the Allies for both gunstock 
blanks and for propeller lumber, but even with 
these necessary obligations, it was found that 
immediate production of American gunstocks and 
aeroplane lumber was possible. 

While production was being organized, the 
Government, through the Boy Scouts and the 
Red Cross, made an appeal to the country to 
locate walnut trees suitable for lumber for war 
purposes. Publicity at the time had given the 
general impression that in a few months the 
country would be stripped absolutely clean of 
walnut trees. 

One of the effects of the government publicity 
on walnut was to recall to the whole country the 
value of walnut as a cabinet wood. The average 
American was curious to know why walnut alone 
was desired for gunstocks and propellers, and the 


peacetime 


pellers. 


answer gave him the list of the sterling qualities 
of walnut. 

After the Armistice the Government cancelled 
contracts, and turned back to the walnut manu- 
facturers millions of feet of logs, and at the same 
time the manufacturers had contracts for the 
purchase of many more millions of standing 
walnut timber. 

The walnut manufacturers found themselves 
in the embarrassing position of having a tremen- 
dous supply of walnut logs and timber, the 
war use of walnut stopped abruptly, and the old 
peace-time European markets completely gone. 

There was obviously just two things left to 
do,—shut down the mills and go broke, or to 
develop a new market in America. Before the 
end of 1918, the American Walnut Manufac- 
turers Association had begun a carefully planned 
and systematic advertising campaign. 

* * * 

ALNUT has come back to stay. The 
“‘black”’ finish and the “horrible” designs 

that ultimately killed the popularity of walnut 
in this country several decades ago are not likely 
to be repeated:. Much of the present walnut 
furniture being made today will be treasured 
‘“‘heirloom”’ furniture of the next generation. It 
is well made, well designed and finished in natural 
walnut that grows even more beautiful with age. 


GIANT WALNUT. Down in the Blue Grass 

country of Kentucky the walnut trees grow 

big. This one is four feet in diameter and sixty 

feet to the first limb. Bluegrass farmers preserve 

their walnut trees as a badge of merit, for walnut 
originally was found on the most fertile soils 


The supply of walnut, to be sure, is limited, 
but there is sufficient of it available for the pro- 
duction of furniture and walnut woodwork at the 
present rate for many years to come. It is esti- 
mated that there is probably two billion feet of 
merchantable walnut in the United States at the 
present time. 

This quantity would be sufficient for forty 
years, at the present rate of consumption, 
estimated at fifty million as a maximum. 

Now that walnut reproduction and small trees 
are again widely cared for and saved over an 
area that comprises some twenty-eight states, 
and the planting of walnut is rapidly increasing 
every year, it is probable and likely that walnut 
will come to its owmagain. It has truly proved 
a tree of service. 
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Woodrow Wilson Today 


Once for a brief time the greatest individual leader in the 
world—now a proud, silent, yet impressive human figure 


OULD you like to see Woodrow Wilson 
as he is today? 


Then come with me to Washington. 
It is Saturday night. The clock on the tower 
across the way points to 8:15. We are at the 
rear entrance of a Washington theater. A crowd 
has gathered, lining both sides of the narrow 
alleyway, so narrow that we could almost touch 
the hands of the persons opposite. From where 
we stand the dim lights in the White House, only 
a block westward, twinkle dreamily through the 
trees. 

Around the opposite corner, half a block to the 
east, a big car suddenly whirls. It was once the 
White House car, but now the coat-of-arms of the 
United States has been painted over. The 
crowd surges back and forth. There are sup- 
pressed exclamations of ‘There he is!”’ and in a 
moment the car turns in between the narrow lane 
of curious faces. Within the automobile we see 
first an old darky, short, pompous, impassive, 
and very, very black. On the back seat is a 
middle-aged woman whom Fate has thrust into 
some of the most impressive associations, ranging 
from American political gatherings to European 
courts. Her face is somewhat fuller than in the 
trying days of the war, but it carries the same 
reserved, quiet, friendly expression as of old. 

At her side, in the rear right of the car, sits 
Woodrow Wilson. How old and worn he looks! 
His face is lined and his hair is thin and white. 
The crowd claps and cheers, but through it there 
runs a suppressed feeling of emotion, too deep 
for words. 

The white-haired man smiles and lifts his hat 
in greeting to the crowd as the car glides slowly 
over the crossing, passes the throng and comes to 
a halt before the rear door of the theater. All of 
the other occupants of the car alight except the 
white haired man and the little black darky. 
Slowly and with apparent effort the former is 
His useless left hand is held 
limply by his side. By the time he has de- 
scended from the car and entered the rear en- 
trance, scarcely a step away, nearly three min- 
utes have passed. At last he disappears through 
the door, followed by a parting cheer which is 
echoed by a storm of applause which arises as he 
takes his seat in the rear of the theater. There 
is a momentary craning of necks, an audible 
whisper of ‘‘There’s Wilson.’’ Then the orches- 
tra burst into the overture and the program is on. 

During the bitterest days of the war, Woodrow 
Wilson found relief from the tremendous prob- 
lems of state in the same vaudeville house. The 
stories of the comedians, the tricks of the trained 
animals, the songs of the chorus, all quieted for 
an interval the distant rumble pounding on the 
battle front, thousands of miles away. In the 
calm following the storm he still visits each 
Saturday evening the same scenes of entertain- 
ment. Then he was making history. His words 
echoed around the world. Now he belongs to 
history. His work is done 


assisted to his feet. 


By CARSON C. HATHAWAY 


HE world knows the picture of Napoleon at 

St. Helena, gazing out at sea, dreaming of 
the past. What is Woodrow Wilson thinking of 
as he sits watching the passing show? Does ke 
see merely the golden spangles of the dancers or 
the white-muscled limbs of the acrobats? Or 
does he look beyond and dream of the days when 
he was the guiding spirit of America—the hope 
of a war-weary world? 

There is no doubt that Woodrow Wilson stirs 
more emotion than any other man in Washington 
today. On the occasion of the burial of the 
Unknown Soldier he appeared in public for the 
first time since leaving office. He rode in an 


OODROW WILSON on the steps of his home 

in Washington, greeting a crowd of admirers. 

One of the most tragic figures in American history, 

only the lapse of sufficient time to afford a true per- 

spective will assign to him the place in history that 
he deserves 


open carriage with Mrs. Wilson, far in the rear 
portion of the funeral procession. Before him 
had passed the greatest leaders of the nation. 
Behind the casket bearing the Unknown Soldier 
had followed the President and Vice-President 
of the United States, world famous generals, 
the members of the United States Supreme Court, 
the members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and the Congressional Medal 
men—the most heroic and the most famous men 
in America. It was the most solemn funeral 
procession that Pennsylvania Avenue of the 
twentieth century had ever seen. The crowd 
watched in respectful silence. 

But hark! The stillness is shattered! Down 
the Avenue there comes a wild, throbbing cheer, 
It echoes and re-echoes, swelling from thousands 
of throats. It is the voice of the people paying 
spontaneous tribute to their war President. It 
is a solemn cheer of admiration for the man who 
had once called the Unknown Soldier to the 
service of his country. 

“‘Never again,”’ said more than one spectator, 
“do I expect to experience the same thrill of 
emotion which swept over me as I saw him 
there.” 

That afternoon, when the Unknown Soldier 
hai been laid to rest in Arlington, a strange pro- 
cession wended its way over the Washington hills. 
It was a band of admirers of Woodrow Wilson, 
ten thousand strong, marching to his home to 
bear him a message of affection. He came to the 
doorway, leaning upon his cane. He stood 
there for a few moments and tried to speak—but, 
overcome with emotion, his eyes filled with tears 
and his voice fell toa whisper. The crowd under- 
stood. Presently it turned quietly away. 

Four times since that memorable afternoon the 
pilgrimage has been repeated. Once it was on 
the day of the inauguration of the ‘Wilson 
Foundation,” for which nearly a million dollars 
has been raised as a memorial to Wilson and as 
an incentive to other Americans to achieve great 
things for the world. Visits were twice made 
upon his birthday and again on Armistice Day, 
1922. On these occasions the former President 
has given brief, friendly greetings to the thou- 
sands who lined the street before his home. 

Washington is so accustomed to famous men, 
Senators and diplomats are so constantly in 
evidence, that the captains and the kings come 
and go unnoticed. But the coming of Woodrow 
Wilson, even into a theater gathering, creates a 
never-failing surge of emotion. He seems to 
bring an inevitable challenge, ‘‘Lest we forget!” 
Because of his presence there arise memories of 
the past, memories of the most stirring scenes 
which the world has ever witnessed, scenes in 
which he took an all important part. 

There are thousands of Washingtonians who 
do not agree with some of Mr. Wilson’s ideas on 
international co-operation,—but if anyone shoul 
ask, “Who is the most popular man in Washington 
today?” there is only one answer. 
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Increasing responsibilities of local authority 





Can the Police Supplant Standing Armies? 


That Richard E. Enright, promoted from Patrolman to Police Commissioner 
of the City of New York, has held that position for nearly six years, speaks 


volumes for his administrative ability. 


the enforcement of law and order 


HEN Police Commissioner Enright of 
W New York made his trip abroad, he 

came in personal contact with many of 
the police executives. In the city of Vienna te 
found a wonderful character, a man who has 
preserved Austria. This was Mr. Hans Schober, 
Police President of Vienna. He had occupied 
that position for many years under Emperor 
Francis Joseph II, and his successor, Emperor 
Charles of the Austrian Empire. He consented 
to serve as Police President of Vienna under the 
present republic of Austria, and is the only prom- 
inent officer of the empire who has been retained. 
The esteem in which Hans Schober is held in his 
native country was indicated in the fact that he 
was called to the high post of Chancellor of the 
Republic by the present government. He held 
the office for about a year, then pleaded to be 
sent back to command the police department 
which he loved so much. 

His force of thirteen thousand men wear gray 
uniforms of a military cut and are armed with 
revolvers and short swords. They have been 
practically the only military organization of the 
Republic, and have proven themselves equal to 
any occasion in suppressing any great disorder 
and even revolutionary outbreaks. 

This police force under its intrepid commander 
ias fought many pitched battles, but the courage 
and efficiency of Hans Schober is equal to every 
emergency. He speaks English fluently, and was 
very anxious to attend the International Police 
Convention in New York, but said his country 
was too poor to send him and that he was needed 
at home. He is especially proud of his mounted 
police, which resembles our army cavalry more 
than anything else. Commissioner Enright has 
met many such men as Hans Schober all over 
the world. 

He was in London when J. W. Olive was 
appointed to the post of deputy commissioner. 
This is a noteworthy event in the history of 
Scotland Yard, as Mr. Olive has risen from the 
rank of patrolman, or constable, step by step, 
through every grade of the force as did the 
Commissioner of New York, Richard Enright. 

This promotion has put J. W. Olive, com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire, in 
control of all the police and secret service work 
of Scotland Yard. 

Enthusiastics agree that the New York police 
force is the finest in the world. The records 
prove it; the people say it. The honor of being 
Police Commissioner in New York, even without 
salary, is a distinction sought. It was here that 
Theodore Roosevelt obtained his first big start 
in public life. 

The reason for the high efficiency of the New 
York police force today is given in two words— 
“Richard Enright.” He was the rosy-cheeked 
lad who by sheer force of character and natural 
ability held the responsible post of train de- 
spatcher on the Erie Railroad, presented himself 
the New York Police Headquarters, fresh 


from his birthplace in Steuben County, New 
York, and started in as patrolman; was rapidly 
promoted to the rank of sergeant, lieutenant, and 
executive of the important Bureau of Supplies 
and Repairs, where he controlled the disburse- 
ment of many millions of city funds each year. 
He was a strong, lusty lad, who loved his work, 
and successfully met his assignments. The chief 


ICHARD E. ENRIGHT, Police Commissioner 

of the City of New York, was appointed a 
patrolman in 1896, by Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President of the Police Board. Shortly after he was 
assigned to duty at Police Headquarters as private 
secretary to the Chief of the Bureau of Elections. 
He was rapidly promoted to the ranks of Sergeant 
and Lieutenant, but owing to political opposition was 
denied promotion to the rank of Captain, although 
he stood three times at the head of the eligible list. 
He was appointed Police Commissioner by Mayor 
John F. Hylan, January 23, 1918, and is the first 
member of the uniformed force to hold the posi- 
tion. Many important reforms, based on more than 
twenty years’ practical experience in the depart- 
ment, have been effected during his administration. 








New honors for home authority in 


operating officer of the Erie Railroad has since 
said the Erie lost a potential railroad president 
when Enright joined the New York Police 
Department. 

In the light of his rapid promotion, his friends 
declare that he was a natural born executive 
has proven true. In his twenty-seven years’ 
service in the department, he was advanced from 
the rank of patrolman to the office of Police 
Commissioner of New York, which he has held 
for nearly six years, by far the longest term ever 
accorded any man as head of the New York 
Police Commission. This is a tribute in itself, 
for heretofore the average term of service for a 
Police Commissioner in New York was one year. 
His nearest competitor held on for one year and 
three months. ‘There is no seat in the lower 
regions hotter than the high seat in the Com- 
missioner’s chair’ is an old tradition at head- 
quarters. 

First, last, and all the time Richard Enright 
is human and a student and philosopher of human 
affairs. In his advocacy of the International 
Police Bureau he has evidenced the breadth of 
his vision. He glories in the police force of New 
York, for its members are counted the medals of 
the world. They are all young men, thoroughly 
imbued with the idea of loyalty to their work 
and their chief. In fact, over half of the present 
force were men chosen by Richard Enright,- and 
his orders are given quickly, direct, and always 
with human consideration. The men love and 
admire him as one of their own kind. 

A policeman in New York is something more 
than a semblance of authority in uniform. He 
wears a star of service and appreciates the dignity 
and responsibility of his position to serve and 
protect the public in peaceful pursuits, as well as 
conduct his pursuit of crime. 

In the life of a policeman, all times are war 
times. The warfare against crime and dangerous 
criminals goes on forever. Especially is the life 
a hazardous one in New York City, where the 
master mind crooks operate and congregate 
looking for prey among the enmassed six million 
of people in the metropolis, to say nothing of the 
great tides of transient travelers. In New York 
there is no expectation of sympathy for the fourth 
or fifth offenders. They soon understand that 
New York is a very unhealthy place to remain. 

The police are exposed to all kinds of weather, 
and are expected to check crime before it is com- 
mitted. The police strike in Boston was an 
illustration of how powerless and helpless any 
city or community would be without the first 
line of defense—the strong arm of the Law, as 
represented in the uniformed men patrolling the 
beat. 

Many of the policemen of New York are, ex- 
service men of the World War or Spanish War 
veterans, or men who have served in the regular 
army or navy, but above all they are real red- 
blooded men. In the ranks are poets Land 
singers, for when one hears their Glee Club, or 
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attends one of their social gatherings, it is 
realized that the policeman has home-loving, 
social instincts. 

There are nearly thirteen thousand well-organ- 
ized and well-disciplined men on the New York 
police force. They daily come in contact with 
the very poor, but see little of the very rich who 
own the property they guard. The policeman is 
the big brother to the down-and-out and strang- 
ers. He knows “hard luck.”” Ready to meet the 
crime waves at all times, he responds to every 
call without thought of his danger and without 
the beat of drum or blare of trumpet. There is 
scarcely a line in the newspapers when he pre- 
vents crimes in deeds that are nothing short of 
heroic, risking life itself in a supreme sacrifice 
and devotion to the star he wears, and then walks 
on down his beat about his business. 

The stars worn by New York policemen are a 
constellation brilliant and enduring. The New 
York: policeman meets the large percentage of 
the tides of foreign population, and becomes their 
first friend in the days when wandering about in 
a strange land. All sorts of inquiries are met 
by the laconic reply: “Ask the cop!” 

Commissioner Enright is a man of ideas. He 
thinks along constructive lines. In his suggestion 
that criminals should pay the full damage to his 
victim and to society as far as he can, he has 
set legislators thinking. If a burglar enters a 
home and steals property valued at $10,000, even 
though he does not shoot or injure anyone physi- 
cally, he may damage them irreparably, and it 
is time that burglary be made an economic haz- 
ard as well as a crime. With a prospect of hav- 
ing losses recouped by the courts assessing the 
damage done by the criminal to his victim and to 
society, they would think twice of the financial 
risk, if compelled to remain in custody, on a daily 
wage, until his damages are paid. The judge 
and his victims may agree on the amount the 
criminal must earn and pay before being released, 
even after paying the penalties earned by the 
law. 

On a recent trip abroad Commissioner Enright 
heard expressed many times an admiration for 
the New York and American policemen. Con- 
trary to the popular impression, figures on crime 
show a startlingly small proportion in New York 
in proportion to the population with that of other 


cities. During the war over seventy per cent of 
the soldiers and marines sailed from New York. 
Within the circuit of the great ammunition fac- 
tories during the World War, the New York 
Police was ten and fifteen per cent short of its 
normal force because many of its men enlisted 
in the service, but they maintained, despite all 
this handicap, a police war record in the metropo- 
lis that is without a parallel. 

In these later days comes the greatly increas- 
ing responsibilities of traffic, growing more acute 
day by day. The Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
tides of traffic, the signal towers, the conflicting 
currents of traffic all over the city, the impedi- 
ment of elevated railroad structures, the advo- 
cacy of the National Police Bureau are some of 
the questions that are being solved by the execu- 
tive genius of Richard Enright. 

When it comes to the handling of traffic or 
meeting the police and safety requirements of a 
large city, Richard E. Enright. Police Commis- 
sioner of New York, stands out as a foremost 
authority. 

He has now declared that the elevated rail- 
roads in large cities are archaic and should be 
removed. They choke and darken the streets 
and add a new menace of congestion to a problem 
that is big enough without them. He has proved 
how it is difficult to handle traffic on streets where 
elevated structures are built, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs refuse to use them, especially in slip- 
pery weather, because of the danger of being 
dashed against posts of the superstructure. It 
has been grimly remarked that the policy of 
Boston must be adopted, that is, by putting 
elevated railroads underground, thus widening 
the streets. 

Commissioner Enright has estimated that 
within twenty years the return in additional 
revenues accruing from increased value of prop- 
erty on streets occupied by the elevated would 
more than liquidate the bonds the city would 
have to issue on the subway. 

He has also met the question of ‘‘Where shall 
we put our motor cars?’ foreseeing that the time 
is near at hand when street parking must be 
stopped, and that every new building must pro- 
vide adequate motor terminals, sufficient for its 
own need. 

As Will Rogers has remarked, ‘‘The great 


national question now is, Where are we going to 
park our cars?” 

With ten thousand policemen on the firing line 
night and day, looking for the criminals at home 
and those fleeing from Europe, Richard Enright 
keeps posted. He is urging more drastic Federal 
regulations in the manufacture, sale, transpor- 
tation and use of firearms, for he considers the 
revolver the almost exclusive and fopular 
weapon of dangerous criminals in these times. 
Another “implement”’ of the criminal is the auto. 
mobile, and he insists that Federal legislation js 
necessary to secure closer co-operation between 
the various states in their laws to facilitate the 
tracing and identification of motor vehicles, 
The motor is a most dangerous aid to the crim- 
inal, helping him to make quick escapes from the 
scene of his crimes. 

The drug traffic is another cloud in which lurks 
danger unparalleled. The police see more of 
that than anyone else. Over six thousand drug 
addicts were arrested during the past two years. 
Criminals addicted to dope are dangerous when 
under the influence of drugs. This matter came 
before the International Police Conference, who 
recognized in the drug evil a world-wide menace 
as a crime stimulus. 

The police organizations of the country have 
passed through perilous times, says Commis- 
sioner Enright, and are coming into a more gen- 
eral recognition of its broadened responsibilities, 
now that the world peace is becoming a reality, 
and the sordid aftermath of war is passing. In 
his vision of the future, Commissioner Enright 
sees in the ideals of a republic a priceless heritage. 

With great standing armies giving way to the 
police forces of the cities and towns of the coun- 
try at large, serving as almost the single source 
of armed protection for the homes of the people, 
as well as making safe the streets and highways 
of the republic, Police Commissioner Enright, as 
a leader in this work, has truly begun his career 
of broadened responsibilities for his city, state, 
and the nation. 

The prematurely gray-haired, keen-eyed, smil- 
ing, enthusiastic man who sits at the Police 
Commissioner’s desk at “‘Headquarters,”’ is first 
of all a friend of man, as well as an implacable 
foe to crime in all its murderous and hideous 
aspects. He is a fighter to the finish. 


“The Balance Sheet of Sovietism” 
By JAMES MCLEOD 


ITH the calm, emotionless thoroughness 

marking the audit of any large concern 

by an expert accountant, does Boris L. 
Brasol strike ‘‘The Balance Sheet of Sovietism’’ 
in a volume under that title from the press of 
Duffield & Gompany. It is a documented ac- 
count of conditions today in Russia, where for 
more than five years the Soviet has flourished. 

The sheet is struck with a ghastly balance; 
never before has there been cohered the authen- 
ticated facts in so damning an indictment of the 
promoters of the accursed sovietism as in this 
clear, readable, and at times, sense-shattering 
statement. 

The balance sheet includes all vouchers; all 
expenditures of humanity, and is complete. For 
it includes the summary of the basic plan of the 
system, its unfolding and its results. It covers 
the industrial, agricultural, commercial, educa- 
tional, intellectual and political conditions as 
they are. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that every American 
will read this book; those merely garrulous parlor 
pinks who prate of the admirable sovietism; 


those ignorant hypo-statesmen who would reach 
our clean hands across the seas and grasp the 
murderous, incendiary claw of the soviet, would 
do well to ponder carefully over this really 
alarming volume. 

Recently, in Lynn, a Boston so-called com- 
munist and extreme socialist, addressed a gather- 
ing; his diatribe revealed the half-baked mouth- 
piece of the vicious gang now moving heaven and 
earth to get foothold here. 

Answering a question from the floor, this par- 
ticular orator declared that in the event of bol- 
shevism, as he called it, being set up in America, 
“executions probably would be necessary!’’ 

“The Balance Sheet of Sovietism’’ is not nice 
reading, in places. Were it a fanciful romance, a 
bit of fiction, asterisks and dots might have 
served where cold type tells a story that clutches 
one’s very soul. One does not want to believe it; 
one seeks to forget the printed words—but the 
authorities are of such standing as to admit their 


statements as competent testimony, for they 
were helpless, agonized eye-witnesses of the most 
revoltingly black crimes of time. 

Mr. Brasol has given America a master- 
accountant’s balance sheet; and close scrutiny of 
it fails to reveal one reason why America should 
invest in the sovietism; on the contrary, every 
page is a terrific, blasting indictment and contains 
abundant reason for all decent men and women 
to hate even the very name of soviet. 

Those of us in metropolitan newspaper work 
have opportunities for reading and gathering 
information not enjoyed by .the mass of the 
readers. We have papers from all over the world; 
we have photographs that will stand up under 
the test of the microscope; and we have the 
living refugees, coming in from all lands, with 
their stories. It is easy for us to check up our 
various informations and arrive at accurate con- 
clusions. Then we follow events as part of our 
daily duty. We thus learn to separate wheat 
from chaff, truth from fiction—and are quite dis- 
passionate, and like to hear both sides of a story; 
that is, we view matters judicially. 

Continued on page 589 
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The Man Who Explored Man’s Country 


Why Peter Clark Macfarlane wrote the book that tells the story 
of a husband and a wife and a business—and wrapped it round 
the most thrilling industry of modern times 


HEN Peter Clark Macfarlane went to 
Detroit in 1915, commissioned by a 
magazine to write a series of historical 

ticles on the growth of the automobile industry, 
he was recognized as one of our most successful 
interviewers of great men, an engaging writer of 
magazine articles, and a lecturer of great popu- 
larity. Since then Macfarlane has established 
himself firmly as a novelist and short story writer. 
But it was not until the appearance of his new 
novel, ““Man’s Country,’ which has just been 
published, that any one ever suspected that from 
that visit to Detroit eight years ago would spring 
Macfarlane’s finest achievement. 

Now we know that Peter Clark Macfarlane has 
aught in the pages of fiction the thrill and ro- 
mance of the business whose history he wrote so 
long ago. Now we know, too, that he is an 
intrepid explorer, for ‘“‘Man’s Country” raises 
ind solves one of the most vital problems of 
American society today—the conflict between 
love and business. But of that more later; first 
I want you to meet the man, Peter Clark Mac- 
farlane, shipping clerk, railroad man, actor, book 
went, preacher, newspaper and magazine writer, 
ind novelist. 

Macfarlane made his first powerful impression 
m me—I had known him only casually before 
when I had dinner with him in his suite at the 
Prince George Hotel in New York. Seated 
opposite him, I remembered how he had made his 
first reputation in literature as an interviewer, 
how his career had led him from ditch-digging to 
fiction, how richly in all these diverse experiences 
he had garnered the precious “human touch.” 
Now he was exercising it on me. I knew it. I 
was talking a great deal, and on a subject of only 
limited interest—myself. Recollecting myself, 
I fell silent, and began a mental inventory of the 
wuthor of ‘‘Man’s Country.” 

Mr. Macfarlane is one of those men who can 
sit in a slouching posture, yet appear to be alert. 
He was sitting, almost sidewise in his chair, lean- 
ing one arm heavily on the back of the chair, his 
legs crossed. Then he began to talk, sketching 
in some of the color and high-lights of his busy 
life. I noticed his powerful shoulders, his easy 
gestures, his crisp silver hair; felt the command 
in his presence, and the distinction of his per- 
sonality. Macfarlane talks with deliberation; 
quietly, yet never languidly. His gestures are 
few, but expressive. Occasionally he shoots 
icross a keen glance from two dark, serious eyes, 
which flash out beneath drooping, heavy lids. 
Mr. Macfarlane’s talk is the talk of one who is 
first of all a man, a living, breathing, zestful indi- 
vidual who has been amused and chastened and 
tempered like shining steel by life’s experiences. 
Here is a strong man—not the blustering wielder 
of the big stick—but a more finely disciplined 


By GERALD HEWES CARSON 


picture him collecting a grocery bill with a right 
swing, studying shorthand under an oak tree, 
while a bunch of farm hands ridiculed him for his 
silly ambitions. I saw him pounding a type- 
writer in the Los Angeles office of the Santa Fe, 
studying elocution, barnstorming California with 
a stock company, throwing the fear of God into 
the hearts of the gambling fraternity of Alameda, 
California, finally winning recognition and fame 
as an author. 

Macfarlane is eminently qualified to speak 
upon American business and the American home, 
the themes which occupy his attention in ‘‘Man’s 
Country.”’ Knowing the struggle in a man’s 
life, sympathizing with the disappointments of a 


woman’s life, Macfarlane was forced, he says, 
into writing ‘‘Man’s Country.” As he himself 
puts it, “The women made me do it 

they were so interested in that country.” 

“In travels over the face of the United States, 
lecture-making and material-gathering, I found 
women manifesting an avid interest in that world 
of business which claimed their husbands from 
them fresh each morning and sent them back 
each night wearied and worn, sometimes dis- 
couraged, but all wanting to be loved, fed, petted, 
diverted, and sent back next morning freshly 
groomed and furbished for another fray. 

“I found some women jealous of their hus- 
band’s business. The business gave them their 
living, their home, their luxuries; and yet they 
were jealous of it, clamorously so. I found some 
women who were silent but dissatisfied partners; 


because 


ETER CLARK MACFARLANE, the author of ‘‘Man’s Country,’”’ has caught in the pages of fiction all 

the thrill and the surpassing romance of that wonderful Arabian-Nights-like industry—the making of 

automobiles. In this book—the long-waited-for romance of the automobile industry—we have, from the 

facile pen of a writer who knows his subject intimately, an engrossing story of the never-ending conflict 
between a wife’s love and a husband’s business 


individual, purged and deepened and enriched 
by the amazing variety of his life. 

It was easy, as Macfarlane touched upon this 
and that phase of his steady climb upward, to 











some who were loyal and active partners—from 
within the home, I mean. But I encountered so 
many who were restless and vaguely discontented 
with this rival in their husband’s affections, who, 
I thought, might not have been so if they had 
only known that business better; or if, for in- 
stance, their husbands only had more of the art 
of telling what it was that so engaged their fierce 


home. The current of their lives seems to have 
been forever divided on the rock of Business. 
But there is much sound sense and a great love 
between these two young people, and when, 
months later, George finds Fay standing in her 
room—smiling, her arms open for him—we know 
that the dark days of jealousy are past, and that 
the conflict between love and business has been 





N THE GREAT OUTDOORS, where Peter Clark Macfarlane writes his books. 
he has electric lights, electric stoves, shower baths, and all the conveniences of city life—to say nothing 
of a wife and two daughters 


energies and made them embattled or absorbed, 
exhausted, irritable and uncompanionable creat- 
ures of whom wives and families must stand in 
awe. 

“TI thought, why if the wives only understood 
and if the husbands understood . . 
And so I wrote ‘Man’s Country,’ this story of 
a husband and a wife and a business, and wrapped 
it round that most thrilling industry of modern 
times, the automobile industry.” 

* *x ~ 


also 


HE ‘successful, self-made man, for all his 
splendid energy, self-confidence, and essen- 
tial kindness, is inclined to take his wife’s love 
more He is too 
busy to take seriously the social and cultural 
interests which she wants him to share with her. 
He does not know indeed that she would be only 
too glad to enjoy less prosperity and more com- 
panionship. But Business stands between her 
and the man she loves. Sometimes she makes 
futile efforts her tired and irritable 
to the barrenness of her life. Some- 
times she turns elsewhere—to society, to intel- 
lectual and philanthropic interests—perhaps to 
another man—to fill the place in her life which 
her husband has left void. 

This is the situation in which the principal 
characters of ‘‘Man’s Country” find themselves. 
George Judson’s problem was that of a young 
man, self-made, highly successful as an execu- 
tive in a Detroit automobile factory, called by 
his associates a “financial wizard.” Judson was 
of humble social origin. When he married Fay 
Gilman, daughter of an old Detroit family, he 
had been a delightful playfellow for her. But 
she found that as a husband he did not under- 
stand her needs. And he found that as a wife 
Fay was unsympathetic toward the work which 
absorbed all his life and energy. 

George and Fay Judson finally reach the very 
brink of domestic catastrophe. 


or less as a matter of course. 


to arouse 


husband 


Fay leaves her 


In his tents and cabins 


forever stilled in a new vision, a more flexible 
sympathy. 

I inquired of Mr. Macfarlane, “Do you think 
of the women of America as crying now, as Fay 
Judson did in a dramatic moment in ‘Man’s 
Country,’ ‘Did I marry a man or his business?’ ”’ 

He paused a moment, then replied, ‘“The feel- 
ing is far more widespread—it’s causing far more 
discontent and misery in this country than most 
of us have ever dreamed. Yet I am not pessi- 
mistic. Quitethecontrary. Tothe unrest of the 
American woman, her quixotic aspirations, her 
intellectual wild goose chases, her indefinable dis- 
content, must be added other and more enduring 
qualities—fineness, honesty, sound idealism, and 
the best of intentions. 

‘Already these have given her a richer, more 
comprehensive mind, and a more broadly cultured 
character than the women of other generations 
possessed. 

“This is a dominant fact in our married life 
today. It issuch women as these whom we must 
trust to achieve a sympathetic comprehension of 
the difficulties which beset the tired business man 
who occasionally forgets his duties as a husband 
and a lover. 

“The stay-at-home, stuck-in-the-kitchen wife 
has ceased to be; she nowadays out-distances her 
husband in so many lines that he is in danger of 
waking up and finding himself lost and lonely 
on the road over which she passed some hours 
before. Oh, you can’t discount the American 
woman! She is the most wonderful, bewitching, 
irritating, satisfying, stimulating, challenging 
fact in our lives. But just because she is all of 
those things, it is a certainty that she is on the 
eve of giving man’s country a more thorough 
exploration than she ever did before.” 

Macfarlane smiled genially. ‘People with a 


grievance, like people with a mission or people 
with a hobby-horse to ride, have a little way of 
exaggerating every circumstance which is in their 








favor, and of minimizing everything which works 
to their disadvantage. What_I feel is, that mos 
women who complain about business to their 
friends, or before their clubs, or who appeal 
tragically to tired and somewhat unresponsive 
husbands, are letting their carefully-nursed sense 
of injury make them forget how many interests 
they themselves have in life. 

*‘Most women are tremendously interested jp 
something, and that something is not always, 
exclusively, their husbands. And as for the 
other side of it, there are few husbands—once 
their wives have shown a real comprehension 
of their business difficulties and their aspirations 
who are not glad enough to forget that busi- 
ness and devote themselves to their wives.”’ 

* * * 

AN’S COUNTRY” is unquestionably . the 

long-waited romance of the automobile in- 
dustry. Why this theme, the most stirring one in 
modern American business life, has never been 
adequately treated it is hard to say. But here 
we have from the pen of a novelist who knows his 
Detroit, and who has studied his history right on 
the spot, the story of the early struggles against 
popular ridicule of such men as Henry Ford, 
R. E. Olds, Henry Leland, Henry Joy, and a 
score of others who had the vision of the place 
the motor car was to take in our civilization. It 
is a giant business brought into existence by 
giant men; and yet it is only of yesterday and 
today, with a history so short that all the giants 
save two, and all the pioneers save one, are still 
living. There is romance, there is heroism, there 
is tragedy in those lives. 

George B. Selden, the lawyer in Rochester, 
began to dream of a new form of highway loco- 
motion away back in the seventies, made his 
application for a patent in 1879, and actually got, 
in 1895, what was supposed to be the basic patent 
of the industry. His eccentric-looking car was 
not finished till automobiles were charging 
through every city in the world, and yet that 
Rochester car was, in a sense, the daddy of them 
all. 

But the courts held that Selden had guessed 
wrong; that his papers described the two-cycle 
gas engine while in practice the four-cycle engine 
had come to be universally used for highway loco- 
motion. That was Selden’s tragedy. At the 
time he talked to Macfarlane, automobiles were 
everywhere and his name was not upon one of 
them. 

But there were other pioneers who were ill- 
fated. Charles E. Duryea, scholar, scientist 
engaging gentleman, was the first man in America 
to feel the chug of gasoline beneath his feet; and 
yet the car that bears his name today is not his 
car. Charles B. King, who built the first auto- 
mobile that ever rolled through the streets of 
Detroit, mechanic, inventor, artist, and a gen- 
tleman of the most charming and diversified 
talent, whose attractive and stimulating person- 
ality, name and all, strolls through the first 
pages of ‘‘Man’s Country,’ seems to have been 
satisfied with just his premiership. He gave 
parts of his first car to other of his friends who 
were also engaged in trying to build first cars. 
and himself went off to Paris, to paint pictures 
Henry Ford, exhibiting to Macfarlane his first 
car, said: ‘‘There—there: Charlie King gav 
me those valves.” 

Haynes told Mr. Macfarlane of his first car. 
Winton showed him his; it looked like two in 
valid chairs set back to back with a fireless 
cooker under the seat. Thomas described his 
first efforts. Olds told of his—Olds, the first 
man to make a large commercial success of the 
Continued on page 587 
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about some people who are doing worth- while things 


HIS year America observes the hundredth 

anniversary of the birth of one of the 

world’s few immortal songs. One hun- 
dred years ago John Howard Payne, almost a 
life-long exile from the land that gave him birth, 
wrote the song that grows ever dearer with the 
passing years—the song that, wherever sung, 
brings tears and tender memories to its hearers— 
that touches the heartstrings of every human 
being who has known the sweet, the simple joys 
of true home life and who looks back across the 
chasm of the passing years and sees a dimming 
memory-picture of “Home, Sweet Home.’’ 

The old house at Easthampton, Long Island 
the ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” to which his memory 
clung, where Payne’s early boyhood days were 
passed, which his homesick yearning enshrined 
forever in deathless song—has been restored as 
nearly as possible to its original appearance by 
Mr. G. H. Buek, who acquired the property some 
years ago, and who has not only furnished it 
throughout with strict adherence to the period, 
but has brought together there many of Payne’s 
belongings. 

Over the fireplace in the sitting room hangs 
Willard’s wonderful painting of that strange, 
lonely, romantic wanderer whose loneliness in- 
spired the sweetest song in the English language. 

Here are the old playbills of the productions 
in which Payne appeared during his brief vogue 
as a tragedian before he began that seemingly 
aimless wandering that ended only with his 
death. The windmill, dating from 1771, has 
been restored, and wide-branched, stately elms 
shade the pond on which doubtless the boy Payne 
sailed toy boats. 

The house, which when the present owner 
found it long had been neglected, was built by 
ship carpenters brought to Easthampton about 
1695, and is a true example of old Colonial archi- 
tecture, preserved now with loving care as a 
shrine of historic memory. 

John Howard Payne’s mother’s name was 
Isaacs. She was the daughter of a converted 
Jew. His father, William, had studied medicine 
in the office of Gen. Joseph Warren, who was 
killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. Their son is 
supposed to have been born in New York in 
1791 or the year following, and spent much of his 
early childhood at his mother’s family home at 
Easthampton—the “Home, Sweet Home’’ of 
which he dreamed in later years. He was trained 
in the art of elocution by his father, who con- 
ducted a private school at his house on Federal 
Street, Boston. 

At an early age young Payne’s predilection for 
the theatre became manifest. All his thoughts 
and aspirations were directed toward the stage— 
a leaning that his father endeavored to discourage 
by sending him to New York to work in a ship- 
ping office. But the call of the theatre was too 
strong for him to resist. He hated the tedium 
of his job and haunted the fairyland of his 
dreams. 


He had some literary talent, which obtained 
for him a scholarship at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, where he edited a college paper during his 
two years of attendance. At the age of eighteen 
he became an actor, essaying only tragic roles, 
and for two or three years the novelty of so young 
a thespian enacting parts that usually require 


si OME, SWEET HOME,” where John Howard Payne passed many happy boyhood days. 


Kemble, then the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre. for the sum of $250, three plays, of 
which one—called ‘‘Angioletta’’—on the advice 
of the director of the Covent Gardens orchestra, 
Payne transformed into the opera ‘‘Clari, or 
the Maid of Milan,” the gem of which was the 
song of “Home, Sweet Home.’ The tune to 


4 


The spot 


that inspired him when a sad and lonely exile from his own dear land to write the song that during 
the hundred years since it was first sung has grown ever dearer and ever sweeter in the minds of his own 
countrymen not only, but in the minds of the whole English-speaking race the world around 


years of study and stage experience attracted 
wide attention: For a brief time he reigned as 
a tragic star, but the novelty of his youthful 
genius waned, and, after two or three years, he 
ceased to attract the public. 

In 1813, therefore, when he was twenty-one or 
twenty-two years old, he sailed for England to 
try his luck, and after his release from imprison- 
ment as an alien enemy (England and America 
having been at war) played engagements in 
London and the provinces for two or three years, 
with indifferent success, owing to British preju- 
dice against Americans. 

Leaving the stage finally, he went to Paris, 
where he lived most of the time for many years, 
writing and adapting plays and meeting the most 
eminent artists and literary men of the French 
capital. During this time he produced more 
than fifty plays, the most famous and successful 
of which was the tragedy of ‘‘Brutus, or the Fall 
of Tarquin,’’ which was played throughout their 
lives by Edmund Kean, Macready, the elder 
Booth, and by Edwin Booth. 

It was in the year 1823 that he sold to Charles 


which Payne wrote the words of the song that 
made him famous had for a long time been 
favorite among Italian peasants and was known 
to a few English musicians as a “Sicilian Air.”’ 

The opera was an immediate success and the 
new song soon became a household favorite in 
England and among English exiles in those far- 
flung colonies upon which the sun never sets. 
Within a year after the song was published by 
itself, 100,000 copies had been sold, with a profit 
to its publisher of some $10,000. Out of this 
princely sum he is said to have paid Payne $250 
for the copyright 

The opera was produced at the Park Theatre 
in New York on November 11, 1823, and scored 
an immediate success, but an attempt to produce 
it in Boston in the following month resulted in 
flat failure. 

Payne’s return to the country of his birth in 
1832, after an absence of nineteen years, stimu- 
lated a revival of ‘“‘Clari,”” not as an opera, but 
in the form of a drama with the song of ‘“‘Home. 
Sweet Home’”’ retained. It was played that year 
at the first Tremont Theatre in Boston and 
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THE GUEST ROOM 


The gay counterpane, the curtains and the rag carpet 
are all true to the period 





revived. 

After experiencing various vicissitudes, through 
the influence of Daniel Webster the author of 
‘Home, Sweet Home”’ was appointed consul at 
Tunis, where he devoted most of his time to 
gathering data for a history of Algiers. In 1845 
he was recalled for political reasons, and did 
newspaper work in Washington till re-appointed 
to the Tunis consulate in 1851. 

He lived less than a year after returning to his 
old post, and died on April 9, 1852, attended only 
by a Moorish servant and two sisters of charity. 
A priest of the Greek church officiated at his 
funeral, and he was buried in the English ceme- 
tery at Tunis 

In 1873 public interest was revived in the mem- 
ory of the man who had given to the world one 
of the sweetest songs that was ever sung, and a 
bust of him was placed in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, New York. The English residents in Tunis 
ilso placed a memorial window in the English 

hurch and the Government of the United States 
restored his decaying tomb. 

In 1883 his body was disinterred and brought 
to America to lay in state for twenty-four hours 
in the New York City Hall. Then, while Gil- 
more’s Band played “‘Home, Sweet Home,” the 
remains were taken out to be sent to Washington 
for interment. 

On his birthday, June 9, all that was mortal 
of John Howard Payne lay in state in the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery till late in the afternoon, when, 
escorted by military and naval officers and fol- 
lowed by President Arthur, his cabinet and mem- 
bers of Congress, they were taken to Oak Hil! 
Cemetery and buried at sunset. 

So did the land of his birth, after many years, 
do homage to the memory of him who wrote 
‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

* * * 
Getting People to go “Traveling on the 

Railroad” Has Been His Life Job 


HERE is one all-around railroad man in the 

United States who has quietly and efficiently 
done more constructive work than his modesty 
will permit him to admit. Arthur B. Smith was 
born in Boston, beginning his career as a clerk in 
the engineer’s office of the Burlington & Missouri 
River Railroad in 1880. He was out on the sur- 
vey, beginning with the great era of railroad con- 
struction; was rapidly promoted until he became 
assistant passenger agent. He gave twenty-one 
years of active service to one company. 

Then the problems of the Yellowstone devel- 
opment came in 1901 and 1904, and as assistant 
general passenger agent of the Northern Pacific 
he had much to do with the turning point in the 


during the following thirty years was many times 





FIREPLACE IN THE OLD KITCHEN 
Equipped with the quaint utensils in use in the days 
when Payne lived there 





opening and development of the park, through 
his pioneer gateway at Gardner. 

It does not matter what it is concerning a rail- 
road, “A. B.,” as he is affectionately known, seems 
to know about it. If it is a booklet to be written, 
he becomes an editor; if it is something in the 
machine shop, he knows that; if it is surveying, 
he knows something about it; if it is auditing, he 
knows about it. His friends insist that he is one 
of the most efficient, all-around railroad men in 
the country. His keen knowledge of human 
nature serves him well, for he has worked and 
associated with the men all along the line, from 
section boss to executive. 

A. B. Smith is general passenger agent of the 
New Haven Railroad and the New England 
Steamship Company and Central N. E. Railroad. 
He returned to his native Boston, but the call of 
the West was too strong, and he is now passenger 
traffic manager of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Paul. 





RTHUR B. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 

of the New Haven Railroad and the New 
England Steamship Company and Central New Eng- 
land Railroad, and Passenger Traffic Manager of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, has one great object 
in life—that of inducing people to go from where 
they are to where they ain’t. So far, he has been 
pretty successful in his endeavors 


— > 
THE SITTING ROOM 
Portrait of John Howard Payne, painted by Willard, 
hangs over the mantel 





He knows his book, and one of his hobbies js 
the Yellowstone National Park. If it had not 
been for his insistence, the book, ‘‘A’top o’ the 
World,” would never have been written. The 
editor of the NATIONAL passed by Yellowstone 
Park many times on trips across the continent, 
but A. B. Smith put out the semaphore and 
flagged the flying editor. The result was a week 
in the Yellowstone Dreamland that will never be 
forgotten. 

“A. B.” has a degree. It may not be “A. B.” 
in nomenclature of colleges and universities, but 
transla ed in the parlance today is ‘‘All-around 
Booster.”” He takes more delight in helping on 
the constructive work of his company and the 
men associated with him than in anything else, 
so Arthur B. Smith has certainly earned a degree 
of distinguished and extraordinary significance 
in these times when all-around knowledge and 
constructive boosting is overlooked. 

His one hobby is to have people see America 
and travel over the railroads. It does not matter 
what railroad it is, but he is, naturally, interested 
in having them travel over the Northern Pacific. 
To see America he considers is one of the first 
essentials in the education of the American 
youth. The literature that has been prepared 
under his direction concerning the park is used 
in connection with text-books in the schools, 
bringing the students closer to a practical obser- 
vation and knowledge of the wonders of Nature 
in our own America. 

* * * 

The Center of the Cotton Goods Industry 

Has Shifted to the South 


OMETIMES the truth may hurt our civic or 

personal pride, but it may awaken to action. 
Eternal vigilance and action is a law of nature. 
Frederick S. Sibley in an address before the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce called atten- 
tion to the movement of the cotton manufac- 
turing industry from the North to the South, 
which made the Rhode Island people sit up and 
read twice. The artificial handicaps imposed 
upon the New England mills by the states, and 
the inroads of southern competition were graphi- 
cally and accurately surveyed. 

Since 1900 the number of cotton spindles in 
New England has increased orily thirty-four per 
cent, and in the South it has increased two hun- 
dred and forty-eight per cent.; and if the spindles 
standing idle in New England at present are 
taken into consideration, the percentage of gain 
in this section is almost, if not entirely, wiped out. 
The development of the industry in the North 
has practically stopped, while the southern 
industry is increasing at a rapid pace. For 
every decade since 1890 more spindles have been 
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installed in the South than in New England, 
while today sixty-three per cent of the cotton 
manufactured in the United States is manufac- 
tured in the South. This looks like a shifting 
of the textile center. 

Arrayed with startling figures, he calls atten- 
tion to the difference in wages. The wage per 
hour in the northern cotton mills is thirty-five per 
cent higher today than in the mills of the South 
and the total manufacturing costs, including raw 
material, are twenty-five per cent less than in 
New England. This is a compelling factor which 
he proved with facts of what has already come 
out of the disastrous results in the enactment of 
harassing legislation that has strangled develop- 
ment in this industry. 

The question was brought home when he 
pointed out that it is not only the cotton manu- 
facturers who have suffered, but the entire com- 
munities—farmers and their workers—in fact, 
all who remain in New England must suffer the 
onsequence of the lack of industrial develop- 
ment. The manufacturers may retrieve their 
losses through removal to some locality more 
favorable to their industry, but the general public 
has no remedy. 

The question of public interest is paramount. 
Mr. Sibley insists that it is not alone a labor prob- 
lem to solve, but an industrial problem of a 
nature so serious and far-reaching that it affects 
every man, woman and child in New England. 
Law should be just to labor and capital alike, if 
progress is to be made. There is a true ring of 
necessity in his appeal to relieve conditions, al- 


REDERICK S.‘SIBLEY, Vice-President of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company and of 
the Providence Association of Credit Men, calls 
public attention to the movement of the cotton 
manufacturing industry from the North to the South, 
a movement that causes a feeling of disquietude to 
arise in the minds of the leaders in the industry in 
Rhode Island and New England generally 


though he is not a shareholder and has no interest 
in cotton mills—he is a citizen of Rhode Island. 

Frederick Sibley was born in Eastford, Con- 
necticut, in 1873, and graduated from Eastman’s 
Business College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
After leaving college he was paymaster for 
six years in the Danielson Cotton Mills and 
was secretary of the Springfield Chamber 
of Commerce for four years. For sixteen 
years he was manager for Rhode Island of 
Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, and later 
became vice-president of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company. 

During the World War he entered the 
service as Y. M. C. A. Secretary with the 
356th Regiment of the 89th Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces, and served 
on the St. Mihiel front and through the 
last action in the Argonne Woods. After 
the Armistice, he marched with the Army 
of Occupation out of France, through 
Belgium and Luxembourg, into Germany, 
reaching Coblenz and crossing the Rhine in 
December, 1918. 

Mr. Sibley’s war experience has made 
him keenly sympathetic with the labor 
phase of industry, giving him a broad 
point of view, for he has always been in 
every way possible an earnest supporter 
of just and equitable rights. 

A director of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce, vice-president of the Provi- 
dence Association of Credit Men, a member 
of the Turks’ Head Club and many other 
organizations in Providence, he is keenly 
interested in the future of the state’s indus- 
tries. A member of the Christian Science 
Church and Masonic bodies, he gives a 
great deal of time to activities of a public 
nature, and insists that New England can 
and will awaken to this imrortant situation 
and will meet it iust as fearlessly, as other critical 
situations have been met in the history of New 
England’s industrial development. 

* * * 


This “Big Brother of the Poor’ Radiates 
Good Cheer and Optimism 


N acquaintance sometimes blossoms through 

correspondence that develops the under- 

standings of friendships that ofttimes equals the 
physical meeting and handclasp. 

For years I had heard of a young man named 
“Tom C. Igo.” At that time interested in a 
publication called The Golden Rule Magazine, he 
was writing real stuff and giving lectures on the 
application of the Golden Rule in business. He 
reflected in his work the impelling inclination of 
wanting to help others before taking his own 
help. 

Tom Igo considers every man a power plant, 
possessing inestimable values, making men think 
more of themselves and put in more power. 
Early in life he was a worker in the steel mills 
and later became business manager of a magazine. 
During this time he was working out the problem 
of self-help. He began work in the mill when 
twelve years of age, mingling among the for- 
eigners employed. His big heart was touched 
with a desire to help them become real American 
citizens. 

An evening school was started with ten pupils, 
and the school grew like the sunflower smile on 
Tom’s face. After long, weary, perspiring hours 
of work in the mill, he spent his evenings training 
the illiterates. Six days was not enough, so he 
became a teacher in the Sunday-school and active 
in Boy Scout work. 


An ardent admirer of William Hodge and his 
plays, he looked after helping with amusements 
for adopted citizens, and never failed to have 
them all see the ‘“‘Hodge”’ plays. After leaving 
the magazine he became associated with the 


OM C. IGO of Chicago is a natural-bern dispenser of 
sunshine, optimism and good cheer. 
making the world a better place to live in by helping the 
other fellow to a place in the sun—and, unlike some 
theoretical philanthropists, practices what he preaches 


He believes in 


Choralcelo, and he worked hard to make the 
enterprise safe and to protect old stockholders. 
When his plan was worked out, he became inter 
ested in the Vertical Bumper Compan_, for, most 
of his life, Tom had his feet on earth and knew 
what hard bumps meant. 
“mother of invention”’ in this case. 

A letter from Tom Igo is a reminder that the 
real function and glory of the epistolary art has 
not passed, for Tom chats with a pen more viva- 
ciously than some people do face to face with a 
friend. 


Necessity was the 


* * * 


Shaking the “Dust” out of Industry is the 
Object of This Organization 


HEN the people of a state, nation, or the 

world begin working together, the result 
is sure to be prosperity. Harmony is an immut- 
able requirement in human as well as in national 
affairs. The Industries of Massa- 
chusetts is an organization composed of nearly 
two thousand manufacturers, who are working 
together constructively and accomplishing mar- 
velous results predicated on broad policies that 
ever consider all interests concerned, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with industrial operations, 
even going beyond the circle of employer and 
employee, and basing conclusions primarily on 
public welfare. 

The word “industry”? has had a new signitfi- 
cance in New England since they began work. 
The president of the organization is Mr. Charles 
R. Gow. A series of his editorials, recently pub- 
lished in book form, constitute a veritable text- 
book in a study of the problems of the present 
day. The keynote of his observations relates 


Associated 
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HARLES R. GOW, President of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts and of the Boston 
City Club, is an efficient and forceful executive of 
great constructive genius who has had much to do 
with the development of Boston. His addresses 
and editorials on the relations of labor and capi- 
tal and the present day problems of society and 
industry have commanded wide attention 


o consideration of human nature and common 
ense. In his addresses he has dealt with the 
problems of society as well as of industry. 
President Gow calls attention to the economic 
penalty of war, and makes a most sobering com- 


nent on the question: “Is Business conducted 


for profit only?’’ The phrase ‘‘big business,” as 
he points out, was originally coined as a political 
itch word, but has now become a word of big 
hings. Natural resources and the inequity of 
national taxation are subjects that have been 
thought out, and he does not hesitate to take up 
the gauntlet with Mr. Ford on some of his pro- 
posed economic remedies. The obligation of 
iety to brain power, the function of wages, 

philosophy of profit, why the owner owns, 

some of the matters that form the broad 
ope of his executive discussions. 


he value of service and the true relations of 


or and capital, recognizing always the mutual 
obligations in industry, labor’s real interest, and 
the distribution of income are topics that come 
He dis- 
cusses the average income of the American 
people, together with the minimum wage law and 
the living wage theory, not overlooking the desir 
bility of a living wage at all times. 


within the survey of his philosophy 


Commenting on the status of organized labor 
id the right to strike, he is unyielding in his 
onviction that public welfare is paramount. 
hd | 


The History of the Plimoth Plantation”’ is re- 


called when he recites the failure of socialism 
and the success of individualism, and the tend- 
ency toward confiscation is a startling revelation 
of the perils of a false philosophy. The opera- 
tion of the Russian Soviet tells its own story, and, 
he points out the fact that wealth employed in 
industry is social wealth, no matter who owns it. 

It is not surprising to discover this avalanche 
of individual information coming from Colonel 
Gow. He graduated from Tufts College (Engi- 
neering Department) in ’93, and received his 
degree of Bachelor of Science. He immediately 
entered the employ of the city of Medford as 
assistant engineer on water and sewer construc- 
tion and was also employed by the Boston Tran- 
sit Commission as superintendent of direct con- 
struction of various sections of the Boston Sub-. 
way System. 

He has a surveying mind and a constructive 
genius, having had much to do with the large 
operations and the development of modern 
Boston. In 1919 he was given the degree of 
Doctor of Science in recognition of his triumphs 
in the- engineering field. 

In his lectures on “Foundations” at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. Gow’s 
conclusions are regarded as the last word on that 
all-important fundamental subject of construc- 
tion. As a director of the Franklin Foundation, 
entrusted with the funds bequeathed by Benja- 
min Franklin, he has caught the common-sense 
point of view of the patron saint of American 
business and industrial genius. 

He is a past president of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, and a member of various na- 
tional technical societies. He is also a member 
of the National Industrial Conference Board and 
of the National Industrial Council. He is like- 
wise a director of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Boston City Club. 

During the Spanish War he served as first 
lieutenant in the 5th Massachusetts. In the 
World War he was lieutenant-colonel in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, Construction Divi- 
sion, and constructed the Boston Army Supply 
Base. An aggressive, upstanding character, he 
has set the watch on the idealisms of New Eng- 
land and thrown his heart and soul into main- 
taining and giving to Massachusetts her rightful 
place as a leader in the best lines of industrial 
thought and action. 

* x * 


Push, Pep and Personality Put Him at 
Peak of His Profession 


HERE is something of the wholesomeness of 

outdoors in the personality of Leonard 
Dreyfuss, the live-wire young president of the 
United Advertising Corporation of New York and 
subsidiary companies. He has grown up with 
the advertising profession, and has trained vigor- 
ously for the great era of advertising that he 
feels is before us. He insists that a tremendous 
vital factor in advertising is its impression upon 
the subconscious mind, said with all respect to 
M. Coue. 

The plants and property of the United Adver- 
tising Corporation are in operation in over four 
hundred cities and towns, under the management 
of offices in twenty-one cities ranging from Dallas, 
Texas, to Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Dreyfuss had been for some time vice- 
president and active head of the United Com- 
panies, and was the natural successor of the late 
Samuel Pratt, who died on board the Steamship 
Paris on his way to Europe. The directors and 
officers of the corporation are all men who have 
been identified with the tremendous develop- 
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ments of advertising, indoors with the news. 
papers and magazines, and outdoors with the 
poster plants. 

His public and high school education in Brook. 
lyn was that of the average boy, and young 
Dreyfuss was thinking of things about the future 
of advertising when the average boy was dream. 
ing. Even in school days he was projecting plans 
for advertising. He started in life with that as 
an objective. 

He advanced step by step until he was sales 
manager of the Charles E. Hires Company, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing his advertised goods 
sold in every nook and corner of the country— 
but advertising itself was his objective. Eight 
years ago he became Sales Manager of the New- 
ark Sign Company, owned by Samuel Pratt, and 
in two years he was General Manager. 

In 1917 the United Advertising Corporation 
was formed. in which the Newark Sign Company 
merged with half a dozen other corporations, 
and he was made Vice-President and General 
Manager. He had the satisfaction of seeing a 
tremendous and rapid growth under his manage- 
ment. The company soon enjoyed one of the 
highest commercial ratings of any company 
engaged in advertising in America, and has in its 
group one of the largest combinations of adver- 
tising companies in the United States. 

Mr. Dreyfuss ascribes his great success to the 
latitude and opportunity given him by Samuel 
Pratt, who was one of the “fathers” of organized 





= DREYFUSS, President of the United 
Advertising Corporation of New York, has 
grown up with the advertising profession. Under 
his live-wire administration as general manager, 
the corporation of which he is now the head has 
had a rapid and tremendous growth and is now one 
of the largest combinations of advertising companies 
in the country 
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outdoor advertising. Starting in the business 
fifty years ago, Mr. Pratt watched the business 
develop from small beginnings to one of the 
largest in the country. Possessing that rare com- 
bination of judgment and.a sense of humor of a 
trail blazer, he made business association with 
him a pleasure and an exhilaration. Mr. Drey- 
fuss is one of the business executives who have 
found that there is real fun in work. 

With this spirit in vogue, there are great things 
to expect of the future development of advertis- 
ing and industrial exploitation in America. 

* * * 


Makes the World Pause to Think with His 
Plans for Commemorating Historic Events 


[N our school history is rememkered prominent 
mention of the Magna Charta date—then we 
forget it. The executive secretary and treasurer 
of the Magna Charta Day Association has re- 
awakened interest to promote an annual day of 
commemoration by seven nations of this all- 
important historical event. 

He has been a busy man and has secured 
Warren G. Harding as honorary president, with 
Rev. Charles W. Gordon, Rt. Hon. Sir James 
Craig Bart, Prime Minister of Ulster, and Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell as associate honorary presi- 
dents. The third Sunday in June is Magna 
Charta Day. On that day, in the year 1215, 
\. D., a great document was signed out of which 
modern democracy has sprung. 

Secretary J. W. Hamilton lives in St. Paul, 
but has the world for his field. An irredeemable 
optimist as to the future, he does things. ‘The 
Big Brother Book,”’ dedicated to the bond of love 
and sympathy, which exists between the Big 
Brothers of every nation, and suffering, neglected 
and heart-hungry childhood, is the product of his 
busy brain and pen. 

Insisting that every child has a right to have 
a home, to be loved, to be properly fed, to be 
clean, to be adequately clothed, to play and to 
learn, that he may grow into a useful citizen, he 
has become a real crusader for the children of 
the future. He has enlisted the interest of Louis 


J W. HAMILTON of St. Paul, Secretary of the 

* Magna Charta Day Association, is an incur- 

able optimist. He believes that “day by day, in 

every way,” the world is getting better and better, 

and with his busy brain and pen he is constantly 
helping to that end 


Wwe AND EUGENE HOWARD, the comedians of every Winter Garden ‘‘Passing Show’’ since 
1912, have worked their way up from humble beginnings in the show business to their present 


enviable position by the indomitable spirit that commands success. 


When Eugene, on the stage, and 


Willie in a gallery seat of a cheap vaudeville house were singing ballads to a nondescript audience they 
were laying the foundation upon which to build a premier reputation in the amusement world 


Raemaekers, the cartoonist, to illustrate the 
book in colors, making it something that will 
influence and inspire the child at ‘““The Great 
Divide” in the life of Youth. 

It was the same energetic Hamilton who first 
suggested making Armistice Day, November 11, 
an international Memorial Day, believing that 
the world should not forget the millions who have 
died for the great ideal that has come out of the 
darkness and travail of the World War. The 
purpose is not to reflect the power or glory of any 
nation, but to make the standard of valor, hero- 
ism and patriotism measure up to one common 
ideal. The plan has met with the approval of 
leading citizens and has brought us back to the 
tenderness and remembrance of the real signi- 
ficance of Merrorial Day. 

The plan has evoked the interest of newspapers 
in England, Sweden, Japan and France, and 
when Secretary Hamilton starts out to secretarize 
and carry on an idea, it has the momentum of an 
earnest and unselfish purpose. 


* * * 


How Howard and Howard Came to be the 
Headliners of “The Passing Show” 
ETTING on in the show business is pretty 
much like getting on in any business—con- 
trary to the generally accepted idea of the unin- 
formed that all a song and dance artist needs 
to lift him out of the two-a-day to the dizzy 
heights of a headliner in a big musical revue is 2 
nimble wit and a nimble pair of heels. 

Musical comedy stars come to their high estate 
by way of a long, hard road, and the gvide posts 
along the way bear the one word—work! 

Willie and Eugene Howard, the comedians of 
the Winter Garden “Passing Shows,” are no 
exceptions to the general rule. When Willie 
Howard was fourteen years old, he became 
anxious to help make money for the family. His 
parents were not in the best of circumstances, 
and Willie, like his brother Eugene, aspired to 
take them out of their East Side habitation. 
Eugene had already obtained a few cheap vaude- 
ville engagements when Willie suggested that 
they work together. They went to see a vaude- 


ville agent. ‘“‘What is your name?” asked the 
agent, and when they told him, it sounded like 
the name of a town in the interior of Russia. 
“Oh, that will never do,” said the agent. “I 
think we’ll call you Howard and Howard—that’s 
a gool sounding name.’ 

And Howard and Howard they have been ever 
since. 

For their first engagement the two Howard 
boys got the munificent sum of fifteen dollars a 
week. Eugene would sing the ballads while 
Willie, perched in a gallery seat, joined in the 
chorus. Then. one day, when Eugene was not 
feeling well, Willie got on the stage. He started 
to sing, but forgot the words, so improvised with 
talk and chatter of his own, and that day Willie 
Howard, comedian, was born to the theatre, for 
he made such a hit that the house manager 
suggested that he be included in the act. 

At one time, when it was difficult for them to 
get bookings, Willie “hired out’’ as a water boy 
at Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre. During the 
show the modest little uniformed lad joined in 
the chorus of one of the songs and made such a 
hit that the management took his brother forth- 
with, and for over twenty consecutive weeks the 
team sang at the same theatre—Willie still acting 
as water boy. 

It was in the quartet called ‘““The Messenger 
Boys”’ that they first appeared on the ‘‘big time.”’ 
Remaining with the act long enough to estab- 
lish themselves with vaudeville audiences, the 
brothers pulled away from the quartet and there 
after played alone. One night Howard and 
Howard were engaged to do their act at the 
Sunday night ‘‘concert’’ at the New York Winter 
Garden. They were what actors call a “riot.” 
That week they were to appear at one of the 
Times Square vaudeville houses, but when they 
showed up for rehearsal Monday morning they 
were informed by the management that their 
appearance at the Winter Garden had automati- 
cally canceled their contract. With visions of a 
severe financial loss facing them, they sought out 
J. J. Shubert, director of the Winter Garden, and 
told him of their troubles. 

“That is fine, just what I wanted,” said Mr, 
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Shubert. ‘Here is a contract at fifty per cent 
more than you ever got in vaudeville.” 

The Shubert immediately made a 
place for the Howards in the “‘Whirl of Society,”’ 
then current at the Winter Garden, and this was 


Messrs. 


beginning of their long and brilliant career 
the Winter Garden productions. ‘That they 
le good is proved by the fact they have been 
tained for every 


‘‘Passing Show” since 1912. 


* * * 
Former Student at the School of Expression 
Now Dean of that Boston Institution 
[OVE as well as art finds its greatest joy in 
expression. This was the ideal that in 
red Dr. 
e School of Expression in Boston. 


Samuel 5. Curry when he established 
The widely 
ried influences of this school can scarcely be 


mputed, because its students are frimarily 


pressive even before they attend and espec iallv 


en they graduate 

It was fitting that in the sct.ool founded by Dr. 
rry, a forrrer pupil should return to become 

he Dean of the School of Expression where ske 

Later 

years in the Arrerican Academy 


egan as a student and becarre a teacher. 


taught thre« 
of Dramatic Arts, Sargent’s Sckool of Acting, and 
Professor of Public 
Not 
thstanding all this success she felt the call to 
me hack to her alma mater at Boston, Massa 


had 


t world of eX] ression. 


four years as Assistant 


Sp eaking 


in the University of California. 


setts, where she made her start in the 


LORENCE LUTZ, Dean of the School of Expression 
in Boston, formerly a student of that world-known 


institution, afterwards a teacher and public reader. She 
brings to the position a marked intellectuality and con- 
spicuous personal charm as well as extraordinary quali- 
fications for the development of individual progress in 


the art of expression 


Miss Lutz is first of alla student. As a reader 
and an entertainer she is known all over the 
country. She read current New York plays for 
the campus public, besides a lecture-reading with 
Dante and the Divine Comedy as the subject. 
Her published program contains over one hun- 
dred plays, besides stories, poetry, and humor. 

Herself a reader of great charm and ability, 
the students of the School of Expression seem to 
catch the infection of her true, interpretive read- 
ing. She seems to know all the values, mechani- 
cal and expressive, of the English language, and 
how glorious, after all, is the art of speech. Asa 
reader she knows how to embody her extraordi- 
nary qualifications for work of highest character. 

To spend an evening with Miss Florence Lutz 
and the pupils of the School of Expression is to 
have a glimpse of artists and careers in the mak- 
ing who will scatter to the four quarters of the 
earth and carry on the ideals 

The marked intellectuality and conspicuous 
charm of Miss Lutz impresses itself upon the 
school, and those who are fortunate to know ker 
She has made a great career because she loves Fer 
work and adjusts herself to every situation that 
may bring out more in the expression of the 
individuality of herself. With this, ste has an 
intimate knowledge of the stage, and ler training 
in the portrayal of characters without tke aid of 
scenic background or costurres gives her the poaer 
of inspiring visualization that makes the drama 
or the picture of tre poet realicies. 

Miss Lutz telieves that voice culture should be 
taught in all the ,u lic schools and colleges to 
a truch greater extent than it is today, and insists 
that if the study of pkoneiics were taken up when 
tke child first goes to school, the correct sound of 
tie words learned tefore beginning to read, it 
would be of advantage to one in later life. 

“Good diction is intimately associated with 
voice culture. The young business woman who 
is in earnest about improving herself, but may 
not have had opportunity to learn much akout 
voice culture, can acquire this by a little study.” 
Acting as her own teacher, she can learn correct 
forms of speech, the purest English, and the 
finest phrasing. 

fhe has found that the old saying: ‘The 
Foran speaking in the language of the Floren- 
tine or Tuscan is the premier Italian. The 
Roman Italian is harsh, the Florentine soft, and 
the Roman speaking Italian with the softness of 
tte Florentine gives a purity of the consonant 
and vowel that is resonant,’ can be applied in 
our own land, for the voices of the western people 
have more color and less form than those of 
easterners. Their voices have not the softness 
of the easterners. The westerners are creative; 
easterners, critical. 

Character she believes can often be judged by 
the voice, for even the student in psychology will 
often ask for the spoken word. The spoken word 
is the first means of communication between 
mother and child. It comes even before writing 
or learning the alphabet. No matter what posi- 
tion in life a man or woman may fill, there is 
always an advantage in a cultured voice, well- 
tuned to the use in which it is put. 

x * * 

This Feminine Playwright Points the Way 

for Women Who Seek Expression 

HE has made women articulate. This has 

been the distinctive work of Rachel Crothers 

writer of many representative plays, an intense 
thinker on matters having to do with woman, her 
rights, her ethics, her powers and her place. 

When she began her work as a playwright 


RACHEL CROTHERS, foremost woman play- 
wright and director. She has written and had 
produced sixteen plays, most of which she has 
directed. She is President of the Stage Woman's 
War Relief and intensely interested in all matters 
pertaining to women. She has educated and set on 
their business feet three nephews. She is the 
author of “Mary the 3rd” a brilliant comedy now in 
its fifth month at the 39th Street Theaire, New 
York, and which displays every possibility of staying 
there all summer 


she found woman inarticulate. perplexed and 
troubled—ambitious and full of energy, but un- 
able to express kerself and her relation to the 
world. Like ker sister Hedda Gabler and other 
Ibsen women, the Arrerican woman was striving 
to formulate a standard for herself while simul- 
taneously adjusting herself to modernity. Of all 
these matters Miss Crothers was acutely con- 
scious, and in her developrrent as a dramatist she 
reflects her reaction to them. She herself traces 
here, for the first time, the continuous growth of 
her thought and shows how through particular 
plots she gave her heroine the ability to speak 
about the changing world. 

“In ‘The Three of Us,’ ”’ says Miss Crothers, 
I tried to tell a story from a common-sense stand- 
ard. A young girl goes to a man’s room at night 
and pounds on his door simply because she has 
something important she wants to say to him. 
Her fiance follows her and when he raps, she 
calls out casually, ‘Corre in.’ Both men misin- 
terpret her action and she is driven to self-defense. 
Her happiness, her integrity, is imperilled by 
their inability to throw aside conventional 
methods of thinking and to recognize truth as 
truth. 

“In ‘A Man’s World’ I attempted to set forth 
the woman’s point of view of the single standard 
of morality and her courage in sacrificing love 
to it. In ‘He and She’ the theme was the antag- 
onism of the sexes. Wife and husband, both 
artists, competed in a commission for a piece of 
statuary which the wife won. She generously 
offered to let her husband assure the statue as 
his, but he was unable to overcome his feeling of 
jealousy and resentment. Their awakening and 
understanding comes over the question of their 
daughter. In ‘Nice People’ and ‘Mary the 3rd, 
I have taken the question of the modern girl. her 

Continued on page 587 
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“The wages of sin is death”’ 


Where Mercy ‘Tempers Justice 
Judge Reeve of Los Angeles, California, has brought about in his court a 






, 
HE hore of the future lies in the boys and 
girls of today, and no problem has given 
the judiciary more concern than how to 
meet the question of crime among the young. 
One who has achieved a national reputation in 
this study is His Honor Sidney N. Reeve, Judge 
of the Superior Court at Los Angeles, California. 
His interest, thought and feelings after years of 
have inspired him to apply a practical 
The more one is brought in contact 
with this class of work, seeing the frailties of 
human nature and the reflection of wrong envi- 
ronment and wrong living doubly pronounced in 
the growing child, the more absorbing tke task 
becomes. 

Sidney N. Reeve was born in Canada and carre 
to the United States with his parents at four 
years of age. His father was the late George B. 
Reeve, formerly vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
of Canada. 

Young Reeve took up the study of law at fif- 
teen and was at it continuously until elected to 
the Bench. 

He went to California in 1901 and took an 
appointment as clerk of one of the township 
courts in order to further familiarize himself with 
the practice of the various courts. After serving 
a term there he was appointed Deputy City 
Attorney and assigned as assistant prosecutor at 
Los Angeles. This position he held for two years, 
when he was elected Justice of the Peace of Los 
Angeles Township, serving four years in that 
capacity. 

In 1915 he was elected to the Superior Court 
of the State of California, in and for the County 
of Los Angeles, and was assigned by brother 
judges to the work in the Juvenile Court, which 
court handled all the juveniles and all the lunacy 
cases, and those involving the use of narcotics 
in all forms, and alcohol; and for a feriod of two 
years all those cases of failure to provide. By 
reason of the growth of this community the work 
developed beyond the capacity of one man. 

At the expiration of his first term he selected a 
criminal court and has been in that work ever 


since. 


study 


treatise. 


In talking with the older boys in the Juvenile 
Court he used to tell them that one of the reasons 
y crime did not pay was that the ultimate 
result of a criminal career ended in one of two 
either in the penitentiary or a violent 


In a case that came before him a few weeks ago, 
one of his old wards from the Juvenile Court 
entered a plea of guilty to the charge of robbery. 
When Judge Reeve asked him if he remembered 
what he had told him several years ago, he 
eplied that he did and repeated what had been 
sail, admitting that the statement proved true 
In his case because he was committed to the 
pen'tentiary and his associate in the attempted 
robbery was shot and killed while they were 
empting to escare. 


revolution in the methods of dealing with juvenile offenders and delinquents 





H* HONOR SIDNEY N. REEVE, Judge of the Superior Court at Los Angeles, California, who has 
achieved a national reputation in consequence of his studies of the causes and effects of crime 
among the young 


This is only one of the many instances that 
have come to Judge Reeve where crime cemands 
immutable penalty. 

Few judges on the Bench of his years have 
given the subject of Juvenile Courts a more 
thorough and extensive study or had a closer 
opportunity to observe the various methods that 
have been tried from time to time. 

With all his severity, there is a kindliness in 
Judge Reeve that looks far in the welfare of those 
who have delikerately started in in a career of 
crime. 

He has come in contact with the flood-tide of 
immigrants coming from all parts of the country, 
and all parts of the world, and has been able to 
study the subject among all classes and condi- 
tions of feople representing all parts of the 
country, and has more than a local viewpoint. 
He has a clear vision of the holes in the dykes 
that are protecting the public against the insidi- 
ous waves of crime 

When Judge Reeve began the practical admin- 
istration of the juvenile laws and the laws dealing 
with defective persons, he found that we were 
simply working in circles and accomplishing 
little, because dealing entirely with effect and 
making little progress in determining the causes. 
People had no conception of the working along 
constructive lines to eliminate the cause. Better- 
ments suggested were met with discouragement 
and disapproval, and, in many instances, they 





were deliberately hindered. But the charts and 
histories prepared were the wedge driven in, and 
it can be said today, without fear of contradiction 
or criticism, that- Los Angeles stands foremost 
in its method of handling the juvenile defective 
person. 

* * * 

Number One. The father, an Indian, was an 
alcoholic, suffering with tuberculosis, and was 
feeble-minded; the mother, a negress, was an 
epileptic. There were five children. One boy 
and one girl died in infancy of tuberculosis; one 
boy was feeble-minded; one girl was an epileptic; 
one boy, also an epileptic, was brought before 
the Juvenile Court, charged with an offense. He 
was under the age of sixteen at the time he was 
first brought to my attention, and the epilepsy 
had not reached the stage where he could be 
committed to the Home for the Feeble Minded, 
and his age required commitment to one of the 
state industrial schools. 

The trustees of the industrial schools in Cali- 
fornia have. the right by resolution when they 
find that a boy is not amenable to the discipline 
of their institution to return him to the court for 
further proceedings. This done in this 
instance by reason of the boy’s epileptic seizures. 
His age, and the fact that he had not committed 
an offense of sufficient magnitude, prevented his 
commitment to any institution other than the 
one to which he had been committed and from 
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which he had been returned to the court. There 
was nothing that we could do but release this 
boy, and the ultimate result, by reason of the 
conditions, is that he is now serving a term in our 
state penitentiary. 

As a result of this case I was enabled, with the 
assistance of parties interested in defectives, to 
have a bill passed by the legislature which set 
aside one unit of a new colony for the handling of 
epileptics, but then only up to the age of twenty- 
one, as it would take a constitutional amendment 
to handle them beyond that age unless the epi- 
lepsy had so deteriorated the mentality as to 
allow commitment to an insane asylum. From 
personal experience in the handling of this type 
of individual, I am of the opinion that all persons 
suffering from an epileptic condition are to be 
classified as potential criminals. 

*x * * 

Numbers Two and Two-A, together with 
Numbers Three and Three-A, are to be used for 
the purpose of comparison, showing the old 
method of handling the defectives and the new 
method, proving the great benefit, not only from 
the standpo‘nt of the individual himself, but also 
from the standpoint of society. Number Two 
goes back three generations. We were unable to 
get any information as to the history of the 
mother’s mother. The mother’s father was a 
pervert and either committed suicide or was shot 
while officers were attempting to apprehend him 
for an offense. The toy was found to be defin- 
itely feeble-minded and a victim of ferversion. 
Number Two-A shows the method of handling 
this boy in order to place him where he would 
be protected from himself and society from 
him. 

This boy on his first offense was immediately 
transferred to the psychopathic ward of the 
county hospital, and committed through the 
psychopathic court to the Home for the Feeble- 
Minded, without repeatedly passing through the 
criminal courts. 
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Charts showing the relation of feeble-mindedness to crime and the old and new methods of dealing with juvenile delinquents 





Number Three goes back three generations. 
We only have the history of the father and 
mother, the maternal grandfather and maternal 
grandmother. Number Three-A shows the 
travels in this case from the time the boy was six 
years old until he was thirty-one years old in 
actual age, but with a mental age of seven or 
eight years. There were against him charges of 
burglary, and in each instance the history of the 
burglary was this: That as soon as he was re- 
leased from an institution he would enter a 
rooming house, apartment house or hotel; would 
find a door open and would enter and pick up the 
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least trinket or piece of jewelry, but in no instance 
touching money; that he would leave the build- 
ing and would give or offer to give the property 
that he had taken to the first person that he met 
on the street, and it was not until the clinic that 
I had instituted in the Juvenile Court was carried 
to the criminal courts that we were enabled to 
place him, and similar types, immediately in the 
proper institutions. On this man’s last offense, 
instead of being committed to a penitentiary as 
formerly, ke was brought before me at the psy- 
chopathic court and committed to the Home for 
the Feeble Minded, where he will be cared for the 
balance of his life. 
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Number Four illustrates a case going back 
three generations. This boy was _ seventeen 
years of age with an actual mental age of seven. 
One of the younger brothers was killed by the 
oldest brother. This occurred in a sudden fit of 
anger while playing. The two older brothers 
were feeble-minded and also had criminal court 
records. 

The boy was brought before me in the Juvenile 
Court charged with murder, he having killed his 
playmate in a dispute. This boy was found to 
be definitely feeble-minded, and possessed otker 
criminal tendencies. After a thorough investi- 
gation among all his acquaintances through ques- 
tionnaires, we found from the answers sent in 
that ninety-nine per cent had gained the impres- 
sion that this boy was not normal, but he was 
not considered criminal. This boy was not 
tried by a jury, but was committed to a state 
industrial school with instructions that he be 
immediately transferred to the Home for the 
Feeble Minded, which instructions were carried 
out, and the boy is now in that institution, where 
in all probability he will be detained the balance 
of his life. 

* * * 

Number Five is possibly the best lesson that 
can be taught the young rfeople as they are going 
from childhood into manhood and womanhood, 
showing that their responsibilities not only 
attach to the present, but extend to the future 
generations, and that although they may think 
they have the right to lead their lives as they see 
fit, yet the lives they live are reflected twofold 
in the future generations. The patient before me 
at the psychopathic ward in this case was a 5 oung 
man twenty-nine years of age, he being before 
me as an insane person. From the observations 
made, this patient had all the clinical symptoms 
painting a true picture of a peretic, the Wasser- 
man reaction giving a positive four plus. He 
was committed to an insane asylum as incurable, 
the diagnosis paresis. 
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Ze Happy Ending 


A human-nature story that shows how sometimes, under the most 
case- hardened exterior, a warm heart beats— and that the milk of 
human kindness sometimes flows from most unlikely sources 


the flame of imagination should light the 

world of make-believe. Countless hordes 
moved fretfully to and fro—shadowy forms, with 
faces grim and set, pleading for recognition. I 
watched for emotional colors to relieve the undu- 
lating gray mass, and in nervous impatience bit 
at the long idle pencil, only to finally cast it aside. 
Nothing pleased or impressed; pictures throb- 
bing with life and feeling seemed impossible to 
sketch from such a commonplace world. 

Either | had been writing too much, or too 
little, for the gift of making things real was 
flirting shamefully with truant fancy. I rose 
petulantly, lighted my tenth cigarette, and 
strolled toward a window overlooking the busy 
street. Rain was falling, a determined rain that 
speeded pedestrians over pavements sparkling 
with wet wherever lit by the ghostly glare of 
sputtering arc lamps. 

Next reaching for mackintosh and rain-hat, | 
strode forth into the midst of it. My destination 
was where three shining balls glowed a message 
of hope through the fog. 

I entered and lolled against the broad counter 
to await the leisure of the ‘“‘Doctor’”’ of philosophy, 
whose degree was granted by the college of 
worldly experience. The pawnbroker came for- 
ward with a radiant smile of greeting. 

“I'll wager a real Havana I can guess your 
mission,” he ventured 

“You’re on,” I agreed, ‘‘but remember you 
have only one guess.”’ 

“All that’s necessary when the writer-man 
leaves the comfort of his two-room bachelor 
apartment on a night like this. You want a 
loan.” 

“T'll take the cigar,” I answered. ‘‘I came to 
hear the rain patter on your skylight and have 
you tell me a real story.” 

Smiling, he surrendered the cigar and led me 
toa chair in the back room. Filling and lighting 
his calabash, he regarded me thoughtfully. 

“All faney offers tonight is a machine-made 
product,” I confided. ‘‘I] want something in 
harmony with those soft rain tappings, soothing, 
but with stir of sentiment to penetrate the en- 
crusted indifference of the heart. In this pawn- 
shop I should find what I seek, for many things 
begin and end here.” 

“Mostly end,” he contradicted. ‘Here ro- 
mance dies. This is the port of financial dere- 
licts, alike unrigged and rudderless. Yes, the 
rain does bring memories, being perhaps the same 
tain that once inspired dreams. On that shelf 
are three articles—an oil of rare value, a violin, 
and a little cathedral clock. They are not in 
hock, nor lapsed pledges. Each has a story 
worth the telling. Take your choice.” 

I looked and listened, heard the voice of the 
wind and then a strange whirring sound from the 
clock. 

“Hush!” 
strike.” 

I waited while the slow strokes broke that 
solemn silence, and then until the pawnbroker 
had raised his bowed head. 

“When it speaks I like to be still,’’ he explained, 
“for that speech brings back a spirit of other 
days—a spirit that once ruled the phantoms of 
the pawnshop.” 


ae Gas I had sat for hours, waiting till 


he warned me. “It is about to 


By J. BERNARD LYNCH 


‘‘Mood and circumstance suggest the story of 
the clock,’’ I then decided. 

He smiled wanly and leaned forward in his 
chair. 

“‘There’s an abrupt beginning,’ he said. 
‘‘Here, where we reap the harvest of misfortune, 
we often find the seeds scattered on seemingly 
barren ground. 

“One cold November afternoon a young man 
entered and leaned nervously against the counter. 
His face was flushed and his manner agitated as 
I approached and measured him with a keen 
glance. 

*“*] want to buy a revolver,’ he explained 
curtly. ‘Have you any for sale?’ 

“* *Yes,’ I answered, ‘I have more than forty 
new and second-hand in stock. Any particular 
kind?’ 

‘**Would prefer a 38 center fire,’ he said. 

“Several were placed before him and after 
selecting one he moved in the direction of the 
door, as if to examine it to better advantage. 
His back was towards me as | heard him try the 
trigger, then, after a minute of deliberation, he 
turned and approached the counter. 

** ‘Does that one suit you?’ | asked. 

““*Yes, perfectly,’ he answered in a sinister 
tone. ‘I had some 38 cartridges and they fitted 
nicely. Now will you please put up your hands.’ 

‘‘As I gasped my astonishment, I saw the re- 
volver levelled menacingly and noted the lead 
ends of the bullets. I thought of the loaded gun 
behind me on the shelf, kept for just such an 
emergency, but the glint in his eyes made even 
the thought seem fool-hardy. 

“**T snapped the catch on the door,’ he went 
on in a firm tone, ‘so we won’t be interrupted 
while you make me a loan of fifty dollars on the 
collateral of general principles.’ 

“**T haven’t it—’ I began. 

** ‘Oh, yes you have,’ he retorted. ‘You make 
it fifty now, or in another minute I’ll increase 
the demand to a hundred—and get it! Any 
hint of doing other than gathering the money will 
be a signal for me to prove this gun is in perfect 
working order. Now be quick.’ 

“Reluctantly I reached into the cash drawer 
and was forced to draw forth a roll of two hun- 
dred. I instantly figured it all lost, but to my 
astonishment he accepted the fifty and allowed 
me to replace the remainder 

** *Nlow, listen,’ he said, in a softer tone. ‘As 
I have mentioned, this is only a loan that I will 
some day repay with interest. It’s for a good 
cause, one that requires both money and a gun. 
Now I’m going!’ he added, backing, with the 
gun still covering me. ‘You have an opportunity 
to study and remember my face, but if you report 
this to the police, you’ll get neither money nor 
gun back. Remember!’ With those parting 
words he lifted the door catch and disappeared 
quickly into the passing crowd. 

‘“‘When the door had closed, I: sank into a 
chair, perplexed with weakness. Accustomed as 
I was to the grim happenings of a pawnshop, this 
affair unnerved me, left me gasping with surprise. 

“Oppressed with conflicting emotions, I sat 


staring stupidly into space, at a loss how to act 
What could be the ‘good cause’ that required 
both money and a gun? Why had the boy not 
taken all the roll of bills? His crime would have 
been no less for the greater present gain. I con- 
fess a weakness for mystery, but | pride myself 
on judging human character from the surface 
In my deliberations I conceded him every virtue 
to be accorded a thief from necessity. His 
beardless young face, frank eyes, clearcut feat- 
ures, and countrified dress removed him from 
professional classification. 

‘Then | reflected as to my next procedure. A 
report to the police would mean investigation 
and search, probably nothing more. There was 
little likelihood of recovering the money before 
it would be used. I sorely felt the loss of the 
fifty, because business was not good, yet | de- 
cided to put my intuition of human character to 
a practical test and gamble my loss on the turn 
of fate. As I made this resolution several cus- 
tomers entered. The last to reach the money 
loan window was a girl of not more than eighteen. 

*«*T’ve got to get fifty cents on my watch,’ she 
confided, timorously, pushing a cheap silver time- 
piece through the opening. 

“‘A casual glance showing it worthless as a 
pledge, I handed it back, shook my heed and 
observed, ‘Can’t take it.’ 

‘For a moment she regarded me incredulously, 
then, when she realized the import of my words, 
an added flush of embarrassment came into her 
face and she bit nervously at her lips. 

““*You must!’ she then retorted in a spirit of 
bravado. ‘I have to get some money for supper 
and breakfast.’ 

“I regarded her with an amused air. She was 
truly comely, with pleading brown eyes, golden 
brown hair, and an apple tint on her smooth round 
cheeks. Natty and neat, she was in the latest 
mode, and where the short skirt sought to reach 
the top of high mocha boots, I saw the inch line 
of a plump ankle. Even after you realized her, 
she was only a wee bit, but fetching and cute 
Her manner was that of a long petted child denied 
for the first time. The sincerity of her disap- 
pointment, the apprehension that shone in her 
eyes, and some other little human barometers 
marked her in my mind as a small town girl. 

“**Must is a rather strong word,’ I answered, 
‘when you consider the offering.’ 

“‘*But surely,’ she persisted, ‘you wouldn’t 
have me go hungry for fifty cents? I have only 
a quarter left.’ 

““As you know, my skin is tough, and custom- 
ers with like pleas are common. Besides, I was 
smarting under the puncture of that fifty-dollar 
loss. 

“*T can direct you to places that dispense 
charity,’ I told her, ‘but I wouldn’t loan fifty 
cents on the best Swiss watch made, because | 
have too many now!’ 

‘Charity!’ she echoed. ‘Oh, I couldn’t ask 
forthat! Papa gave me this watch for a birthday 
present,’ she added, confidently, ‘and I know it’s 
worth a great deal. Won’t you please give me the 
fifty cents?’ 

“I smiled at her persistence, which noting, her 
cheeks crimsoned, and she turned her head to 
hide the hurt. She didn’t grab the offering and 
march out indignantly, as I had expected her to 
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do, but stood gazing towards the street hopelessly. 
The little watch seemed to be her only resource 
upon which she had placed dependence. 

‘As the door opened to admit another customer 
she turned to me quickly and said, ‘Perhaps | 
could get along on twenty-five cents. Could you 
let me have that much?’ 

“I shook my head and with a shrug of impa- 
tience went to attend to the wants of the new- 
comer. As I paused she flashed me a glance of 
reproof. ‘I don’t think you're very nice,’ she 
flared, as she took the watch and hurried out. 

‘| have reason to know the advance moves on 
life’s checkerboard when Old Misfortune faces 
you across the board. I surmised little Bernice 
would come back, and sure enough she did the 
very next evening. 

“‘As she entered she smiled a pleasant greeting, 
and placed a parcel on my counter. I nodded a 
stiff response. 

‘‘Nervously, her hands a-tremble, she uncov- 
ered the little package and beamed up at me as 
if I, too, would be impressed. I was not. The 
offering was the little cathedral clock above you 
on the shelf. 

***How much can you loan me on this?’ she 
asked hopefully. 

‘“**Can’t take it,’ | answered, turning away. 

*“*Can’t take it!’ she gasped. ‘Why—why, 
it cost more than ten dollars new.’ 

‘**That may be, but it’s a good many years 
since it was new. I couldn’t get a dollar for it, 
so | don’t want it.’ 

“She seemed a bit stunned, and stared help- 
lessly first at me and then at the clock. She was, 
| think, trying to reconcile the faith of years with 
its poor value in emergency. 

““*When papa and mamma were alive, they 
had it for the sitting room. Folks always ad- 
mired it ’cause it always kept good time. When 
I came to the city Aunty told me to take it along 
for—’ 

‘* ‘See here,’ I said sternly, ‘the history of the 
clock doesn’t interest me and | don’t want it at 
any price. If you can’t bring me some collateral 
of value, we can’t do business.’ 

“You appreciate we never trifle with people 
who try to curry sympathy and secure unreason- 
able loans on poor pledges. Sympathy and sen- 
timent are words ruled out of the pawnbroker 
vocabulary 

“Her hand rested affectionately on the clock 
and I saw a depth of heart pleading in her glance. 
It was a sort of canine humbleness that begs the 
boon of friendship. Somehow | felt her silence 
reaching deeper than was economical, and walked 
away to discourage further pleading. Then | 
heard a sob. Venturing a look over my shoulder 
| saw the long eyelashes drooping eloquently, 
and one forlorn tear sliding down her cheek. 

‘““*Are you quite sure it isn’t worth a dollar 
loan?’ she asked. 

‘ ‘Quite,’ I answered. ‘If you need a dollar, 
please be good enough to get something worth 
the risk.’ 

‘**T haven’t anything else—here,’ she breathed 
softly. ‘Back home they would let me have a 
dollar without a pledge.’ 

“She stopped as though she feared the tears 
that choked her words, and with hopeless weari- 
ness began to wrap up the little clock. Once she 
paused and the brown eyes looked up with sad 
reproof. Then, for the moment, | hated the 
business that exacts value and tolls. Still I gave 
no spoken or tacit hint of encouragement, and 
as though weighed down with the burden of dis- 
appointment she directed her slow steps towards 
the door. Her hand had reached the knob, when 
| heard a faint cry, saw her fingers slip and her 
little figure crumple pathetically on the mat. As 
I lifted her up, I noted with alarm the deathly 
whiteness of her face, the dark lines under the 
closed eyelids, and the painful pressure around 
the lips made only for smiles. 

“‘You must pardon the digression if you would 
understand 
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BERNARD LYNCH, author of “The Happy 
¢ Ending” and a number of other striking “pawn 
shop pastels,” paints with sure, swift, revealing 
touches on the drab and sombre background that 
he chooses as a foil the most tender, intimate 
human portraits. More perhaps than any other 
writer of short stories in America today he has 
glimpsed the essential meaning of the old, old 
truth that William of Avon so aptly worded: “One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” We 
find in Mr. Lynch’s work more than a mere touch 
of that peculiar insight into the complex reactions 
of the human intelligence that so distinguishes the 
work of the great masters of French fiction 


‘‘Under general classification I’m only a pawn- 
broker, blessed with philosophy, but still a pawn- 
broker, hard and adamant, of many vices and 
few virtues, with selfish money-grubbing propen- 
sities dominating unto the end. Yet at times | 
feel the tug of an infinite spirit that would gain 
control. Though I have broken the golden rule 
and forgotten the higher teachings, there is a 
prayer for me and a hope for me that may never 
be denied. I heard them with a clean mind and 
a pure heart as they came from the guiding voice 
of mother: 

‘**No matter who she is, what her shame or 
misfortune, remember she is a woman. Never 
be too proud to lift her up, even from the gutter, 
to help her on, to prove that you are a man. 
Before God and the world it’s the service that 
distinguishes you from the knave. Promise, to 
respect the name of womanhood, to be a man— 
God willing—a man’ 

‘All this came as I took one of the cold hands 
in mine, saw the blue lips move as though to 
breathe a petition for pity. The girl’s arm still 
encircled the clock protectingly, but the paper 
wrapping had fallen off. In this weird atmos- 
phere aught that is in the least unusual at once 
assumes appearance of the supernatural. While 
I wondered at the moving lips, soft and slow 
came a message from the clock—seven mournful 
strokes, each registering a plea that gripped deep 
down. 1 lifted her gently into a chair, and placed 
the clock on the counter. Its measured tick 
alone shattered the ensuing silence, wherein all 
else seemed hushed in sympathy. I felt deep 








relief when my clerk came in. Together ye¢ 
moved her to the back room and applied restora. 
tives. She did not respond and then to my dull 
reasoning came the thought that perhaps hers 
was the exhaustion that accompanies hunger 
Twenty-five cents the day before could not have 
purchased much. 

“I sent the clerk for hot soup and brandy, with 
orders to hurry. 

“While he was gone I rubbed her slim fingers 
and massaged the tired forehead. Then | found 
myself staring into her silent face with a strange 
fascination. First I wondered what it was that 
gripped my feelings, that caused gentle warmth 
to stir and thrill. 

“‘We, as miserable celibates, know the joy of 
unselfish interest in another; you, too, perhaps 
know the pain of proving-it unworthy. | ven- 
ture the plot in the story of the unwed who wear- 
ily approach the fortieth milestone has sameness. 
’Tis old as the ark and conventional as loans and 
interest. Brightening it is the eternal flame that 
once lit a world of transient happiness, that glori- 
fied sacrifice while heart and soul poured tributes 
out upon the sacred altar. And sometimes in 
the plot are smouldering embers and the scar the 
fire has left. 

“You’re right, Mr. Writer-man, one has to 
plough deep to find the scar, to bring fire from 
the ashes. But there is one so-called ‘truth,’ the 
truth of which I will not concede,—that romance 
belongs alone to youth. Imprisoned behind 
bars of graying locks, held down by Time’s heavy 
hand, deadened by the ceaseless grind, always 
cringing in fear of ridicule that calls it maudlin, 
still romance lives on and on—forever. 

“If ycu have loved, you can whisper a wonder- 
ful name, picture a beautiful face, and experience 
again a joyous hour in the day of life. The name, 
the face and the hour all came back, as the soft 
fingers warmed under the pressure of my hand. 
A study of her features revealed something | had 
not realized before, a resemblance to a face that 
was a part of dreams that never came truc_ It 
seemed as if a spirit nudged me on the shoulder 
and said, ‘Remember. Don’t you remember” 

“‘Memory, mixed with pain and joy, vanished 
as I heard the door open and saw my clerk come 
hurrying in. While he held her, I forced some 
of the brandy and a spoonful of the hot soup 
between her lips. A minute later the rosy tint 
moved slowly back into the rounded cheek and 
the big brown eyes opened. 

‘**Why,’ she began, looking around apprchen- 
sively, ‘I’m still in the pawnshop"” 

***You fainted,’ I explained, with an effort to 
appear kind. 

“* ‘Oh, I’m sorry,’ she murmured, with a display 
of regret, as she pushed the truant gold strands 
from her forehead. ‘I must have made you 
trouble and | didn’t mean to—I—I’m sorry for 
talking mean to you.’ 

“I cleared my throat, but the best I could offer 
was, ‘Never mind! Please try some of the soup 
It’ll tone you up a bit.’ 

“«“Oh, my clock!’ she gasped, in sudden alarm. 

“*It’s all safe,’ I assured her. ‘I heard it 
striking, so it isn’t injured. Won't you try some 
of the soup?’ 

“‘She smiled gratefully, and | moved out to the 
front of the store. When I returned the bowl 
was drained to the dregs. 

“*You were hungry,’ I said, pointedly. Her 
eyelids drooped and she hung her head. ‘Yes,’ 
she admitted, ‘I didn’t have any dinner or sup- 
per, and only coffee and rolls for breakfast. | 
was searching all day for work; it upset me, | 
think. You are good. I feel better and will 
go along.’ She arose and essayed an unsteady 
walk. 

“ “All right,’ I answered. ‘Come out front and 
we'll do business.’ She questioned by a stare as 
I added, ‘That’s a pretty faithful and reliable 
little clock, and on account of that good quality, 
I can afford to loan three dollars on it.’ 

‘“« ‘Oh, can you?’ she enthused, alive with new 
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hope. ‘You are just kindness itself. It'll be a 
big help, and I'll pay you when I get work.’ 

“ ‘Name and address?’ I asked abruptly. 

“ ‘Bernice—Bernice Harcourt, 11 Astor Street,’ 
she answered. 

“When I handed her the money and ticket she 
paused to pat my hand like a little mother, thank 
me and wish me a pleasant good-night. [| 
watched her as she hurried to the door and passed 
out. Somehow a heavy burden seemed lifted 
from my shoulders and | experienced a new con- 
tentment with the world of men and things. 

“For almost an hour I sat staring beyond this 
abode of garnered miseries to a land where faces 
glowed and forms moved with the abandon of 
youth. The embers were gleaming, for the little 
girl had gently touched the scar. 

“Don’t misunderstand. There was no feeling 
except interest—that sort of spontaneous grate- 
fulness we feel towards folks who stimulate kindly 
thoughts of other days. 

“Thereafter, knowing Astor Street to be 
around the corner and across the way, I found 
myself involuntarily moving often to the door, 
with a new interest in the unceasing stream of 
humans that flowed past. 

“Two days later I caught a glimpse of her and 
she smiled across. Four times during the next 
week we exchanged greetings from a distance, 
and then I began to hope for another visit. I 
even found myself figuring out how one could 
manage to find subsistence on three dollars for a 
whole week. 

“Then there was a lapse of four long days 
blessed with no word nor vision. Friendly inter- 
est deepened to concern. Had she found em- 
ployment? Was she in need? Would she come 
back for the solemn-voiced clock? 

“You know the city, its birds of prey with vul- 
ture natures and gay plumaged wings. They 
throat luring songs in silver tones. In unsophis- 
ticated Bernice’s face I had read strength of 
character and a sense of godliness, yet even in my 
confidence I remembered my own definition of the 
three kinds of sin—sin of necessity, sin of im- 
pulse, and sin of deliberation. These would be 
traps in plenty for such as her, baited with a cure 
for the pinch of hunger, relief from the oppression 
of want. 

“Without stopping to analyze the reasons for 
my apprehensions or why she lingered so persist- 
ently in my thoughts, I locked up that evening 
with nervous haste and moved quickly around 
the corner to stop before the house at 11 Astor 
Street. I looked up at the windows, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of her, but of course where the 
windows were lit, the curtains were drawn. 

“With my hand on the door bell, practical 
judgment suspended my effort. By what right 
was | there to make inquiries?_I was her friend; 
but did she know it, would she approve of my 
concern? Forty-two and eighteen may mate in 
soul, but their aspirations and interests are 
commonly far apart. Feeling the logic of this, 
| went home to spend a fretful evening. 

“She continued in my thoughts next day, but 
along toward evening | thrilled at the sight of 
her pleasant smile as she came in and faced me 
across the counter. Now her smile and cheery 
greeting could not disguise trouble in her face, 
yet I experienced a sense of relief at having her 
near. 

“Noting my attitude, she confided her story 
without the asking. 

““T’ve been trying real hard,’ was the sub- 
stance, voiced with sad sincerity, ‘but I couldn’t 
get anything to do. Folks all said | was hope- 
lessly inexperienced. It’s dreadfully discourag- 
ing. I can’t go home because—well, I must find 
work.’ 

“ “Ts the money all gone?’ I asked. 

“*Yes. I stretched it as far as I could, but I 
had to spend the last of it last night. It’s awfully 
hard for a stranger in the city, isn’t it?’ 

““Just as hard for city folks,’ I answered. 
‘Perhaps with a little more persistence—’ 





But. I have no more money,’ she argued, 
sadly, ‘and I can’t accept charity.’ 

“I noted her little shoes showed evidence of 
much travel, her cheeks were a trifle pinched, and 
the corners of her mouth drooped pathetically. 
This time I guessed at once that she was hungry. 
Now it is seldom that I am able to employ diplo- 
matic art in the presence of women. But this 
was a day when | struck twelve. It was my 
supper hour, my clerk had left me the Saturday 
before, and I was making ready to lock up and go 
out for a meal. I reasoned that to ask her to 
come along would convey the suspicion that | 
thought her hungry. Then the little God of 
Inspiration rendered assistance. In the back 
room were dishes provided for a makeshift meal 
when I was too busy to go out. A plan to cir- 
cumvent girlish pride was formulated on the 
spot, and as much elated as if | had discovered a 
new source of revenue, | turned to her. 

““*You can do me a big favor, Miss,’ I said, 
naively. ‘My clerk has left me and I don’t care 
to go out to eat. Would you mind getting me a 
few bits at the delicatessen store?’ 

***T would be pleased to,’ she said, with a little 
show of spirit. 

“I made up the list, increasing my usual por- 
tions to include more than enough for her—adding 
dainties intended solely for her. 

“In five minutes she was back, and with a 
plea for indulgence, | introduced her to my 
smoke-grimed coffee pot and tin box china closet. 

***Can you make the coffee and set the table 
with the outfit?’ I asked doubtfully. 

“Of course,’ she smiled, removing her wraps 
and devising an apron out of wrapping paper and 
pins. ‘It'll be great fun, just like camping out. 
Think of it, Mister Good Man, camping out in a 
pawnshop!’ 

“I found a new feeling taking hold and was 
smiling with her as she went to work without 
criticising her tools. 

“Then I moved out front with a light step and 
a few minutes later little bits of song in a voice 
that thrilled with its’ sweet simplicity mingled 
with savory odors. When I went back to look 
things over, | gloried in the transformation—the 
inspiring atmosphere which her presence seemed 
to breathe into the insipid surroundings. The 
grime had vanished from the coffee pot, the 
dishes shone forth with fresh ablutions, and a 
big sheet of white was doing duty for a table 
cloth. Right then I marked a credit to her name 
for doing the best with what she had without 
direction. 

“Can you blame me if I invoked a dream 
picture of longed-for domesticity in which one 
such as she was the central figure? I trailed her 
dainty girlishness with eloquent glances, as she 
salvaged the wreckage and made things tidy and 
homelike, just as if hers was a propensity to 
straighten up after indifferent men folks. I felt a 
yearning for things | thought never would come 
back, just as you have felt in the unsatisfied 
solitude of your bachelor quarters 

** ‘Lunch is ready, Mister Man,’ she announced, 
her eyes shiny and sparkling, as if her heart was 
in the work. ‘Shall I pour the coffee?’ 

““*You must sit down first,’ I insisted, as | 
found an extra chair. 

*« ‘Oh, no, not now,’ she answered. 
the serving first, then maybe I will.’ 

“‘Every need was anticipated, as she arranged 
the plates and filled the cups, then seated herself 
with sort of a chummy smile, the kind that seems 
to level everything and inspires contentment. 
Commonplace dishes were then epicurean mar- 
vels, new flavored, for she had touched them with 
fairy hands, and made them wonderful. And 
with the warmth and sparkle of her radiant face 
across the table, I felt there was nothing lacking. 

“‘That meal extended over a glorious hour, as | 
like to remember always. From delicate nib- 
bling, she developed to generous portions, and 
my furtive glances were rewarded by seeing 
her satisfy a keen and youthful hunger. 


‘I must do 


‘Reluctantly I arose when it was over, to take 
my place at the front of the store, where twenty 
minutes later she joined me. 

“*Tt was good of you to ask me to lunch,’ she 
said, sweetly, her big eyes alight with gratitude. 

‘Huh?’ I grunted. ‘I was the fortunate one! 
You more than paid for your share with service 
—excellent service. And I’m willing to invest the 
same trifle against your big contribution every 
night, if you will come.’ 

**Tv’ll be glorious,’ she trilled. ‘Of course 
I'll come. Maybe I’ll have better luck at job- 
hunting tomorrow, and be a bit more amiable. 
Good night.’ 

** ‘Just a minute, please,’ I exclaimed. ‘I recall 
I didn’t examine your little watch very carefully. 
Have you got it with you?’ 

“Why, yes,’ wonderingly, as she handed it to 
me. 

“Il made an impressive display of the examina- 
tion, then ‘I can afford to loan you two dollars 
on this,’ I lied cheerfully. 

“Isn't that fortunate!’ she cried. 
penny left.’ 

‘‘When I gave her the money | was rewarded 
by another hand pat and the parting tribute, 
‘Good night, Mister Big Heart.’ 

“I moved into the back room here content in 
the assurance that the money would at least buy 
her some breakfasts and sustain her patience. 
Nor was the memory of our pleasant luncheon 
disturbed by any practical disillusionizing after- 
math. She had broomed the floor, washed and 
stored the dishes, and providently covered the 
uneaten fragments of the meal: ‘There’s a 
woman for you!’ was my testimonial. ‘When the 
right fellow comes along she’ll move right into 
his heart and it will be her dwelling place forever.’ 

‘‘She came next evening and every evening of 


‘Il haven'ta 


the week. The sought-for position did not 
materialize. Then another plan to help sug- 


gested itself. 1 would offer the place left vacant 
by my clerk the Saturday before, and teach her 
the business. 

“‘It was at the close of one of those happy even- 
ing lunches that I presented the proposition, with 
some doubt as to how it would be received. When 
I had finished her brown eyes grew grave and 
thoughtful, then glowed with appreciation as 
she arose and stood over my chair. 

“She took my hand in that little motherly way 
of hers, and looked down at me most a minute, 
without speaking. Then the tiny fingers patted 
my forehead as though she would smooth away 
the lines of care. 

*“*You tried to pretend you were hard and 
selfish, didn’t you?’ she finally whispered in soft 
reproof, ‘but folks can’t always keep the heart 
shut tight, can they? When the natural kind- 
ness accumulates the floodgates must open up 
and let some of it out. You're like a big brother, 
so I’m not going to call you Mister any more. 
I’m grateful and I accept, but I know you to be 
a fraud,’ she concluded, smiling. 

“Beyond the joy of her acceptance, something 
more appealed. She, too, could reason in words 
of philosophy. 

“With her coming, this grim old place seemed 
changed to a haven of better things. At the 
end of a week she had mastered routine, proved 
capacity and willingness to learn. Often | saw 
her handling pledges with awed thoughtfulness. 
Lockets containing a pictured face, overlooked 
at the time of pledging, engagement and wedding 
rings, in these she was most interested, not for 
value, but for the sum represented in sacrifice to 
poverty—in broken romance and the human 
tragedies that stalk the trail of misfortune 

“After one of these thoughtful pilgrimages 
punctuated with sympathetic sighs, she drew 
near me, staring up with sad wistfulness, talking, 
with her eyes flashing messages on the waves of 
silence understandable, without the code. There 


was nothing obtrusive to remind you she was a 
woman, yet you sensed it always, in that yearn- 
ing to share the troubles of those Jess fortunate, 
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to take the burdens of the multitude on her frail 
shoulders. 

‘**Now I can understand why city folks are 
cold and hard,’ she said, knowingly. ‘Tokens of 
unhappiness and misfortune are too plentiful. 
And this is where you gather them in. I'll for- 
give you, if you grow creepy-looking and solemn 
for thinking. If the pawns could have expres- 
sion, we would hear dirges in comparison with 
which Chopin’s Funeral March would roll out like 
a barn dance syncopated.’ 

‘“*You must get hardened to it,’ | answered. 
‘Forget the sentiment and think only of the 
business side.’ 

‘‘*I'm afraid I never can,’ she replied, ‘but to 
please you I'll try.’ 

“Heart and kind imagination must supply 
details of the months that followed, for even 
happiness is wearisome if you are not a part of it. 
There were many delightful luncheons, with 
Bernice the ruling spirit, and business hours no 
longer dull, that slipped care-free into the store- 
room of treasured memories. 

“One Saturday night, fortified with her wages 
and savings, she declared her readiness to redeem 
her pledges 

‘**Just the amount loaned will do,’ I insisted. 
‘I forgive the interest.’ 

‘**No,’ she protested. ‘I want the pleasure 
of knowing you lost nothing by mixing kindness 
with business. Please, I will be just as grateful.’ 
Reluctantly I accepted the interest, handed her 
the watch and then together we stood in front 
of the clock. 


‘I'm going to take it to my new room at 


Councilman 


UST a month ago Jud Murdy, who had been 

a member of our Sweet Grass city council 

for eleven years, resigned, and now he is 
dead and buried. 

Jud had been a farmer, out beyond Clover 
Creek, but when the boom came along, he sold 
his farm and came to Sweet Grass to live the rest 
of his days in comfort. He declared almost 
immediately that the town taxes were too high 
and, as everyone else always thought so too, we 
elected Jud to the town council. He was a safe, 
conservative representative, and I have heard 
him talk longer and harder against spending 
money to buy a ten-cent can of oil to oil the 
handle of the town pump than I ever heard a 
minister talk to save a churchful of souls from 
perdition. 

When Jud had been a councilman for a year 
we elected Edelbert Parker, our popular under- 
taker, to the office of mayor of Sweet Grass, and 
Jud was one of his strongest electioneerers. He 
argued that an undertaker would be, by nature, 
a safe and conservative man and make a safe 
mayor, especially as he would be controlled by 
old Rufus Higgins, the owner of the Farmers’ 
and Citizens’ Bank. 

Jud was right; Edelbert Parker never did 
anything rash. He does everything in the same 
manner that he treads the parlor floor when con- 
ducting a funeral, but almost at once he became 
an annoyance to Jud. 

Like many men coming to town after a life 
of hard outdoor work, Jud ate too much, and it 
was bad for him. He had some sort of health 
trouble, anyway, and he began to look pretty 
sick and unhealthy, and one day he fainted 
away in the council room of the city hall. 

Mayor Parker had intended to attend the 
state convention of undertakers the next day, 


the Y. W. C. U.,’ she said happily. 
awfully good to have it once more.’ 

“You know we love the things that bring us 
happiness; the scenes entwined with friendships. 
My wonted equanimity was disturbed by a tug 
of deep regret, a surge of sentiment, feebly 
expressed. 

** “Must you take it away?’ 

“I guess even the crudities of speech have elo- 
quence, if the heart is talking. Slowly I became 
conscious of a pair of sympathetic brown eyes, 
looking through the windows of my soul, wonder- 
ing first at the wistful sadness of my words, then 
breaking into a light of understanding. 

*“*Yes, | know,’ she whispered. ‘Something 
inside is saying, ‘‘It made us friends.’’ How sel- 
fish | am—I didn’t think of it before. Of course 
I’ll leave it. A dollar alarm will do for the room. 
Here it will serve us both. Now and then we 
can look up at its old sober gray face and say, 
“Tick on, old Mister Faithful, chime your golden 
hours as you did long ago. In your music 
we'll find inspiration, for you have made us 
friends.”’ ’ 

**You can appreciate the reverence for one who 
speaks for you the words that tremble on your 
lips. She had more than intuition, and fearing 
the reading of a deeper record, I moved away on 
the plea of other business. 

“One evening, a week later, I went across the 
street to purchase a cigar, leaving Bernice alone 
in the store for the first time. On my return I 
paused curiously outside the door; she had a 
customer whose broad back shaped into familiar 
outlines. Through the glass J] noted her face had a 


‘It’ll seem 


Jud Murdy of 


By ELLIS PARKER 
BUTLER 


and when Jud came to from his faint Jud saw 
Doc Pangborn kneeling beside him and Mayor 
Edelbert standing alongside. 

“Well, doc, what do you think?” Jud heard 
the mayor saying. ‘“‘Are you going to need my 
services? I’d like to attend that convention, 
but if you think I’m going to be needed, I'll 
remain in town.” 

That was all Jud heard; he fainted away again 
and they carried him to his home, but the next 
morning he was all right again. He was able to 
walk down to the post office and when he passed 
Mayor Parker’s undertaking establishment the 
mayor was standing in the door. It was a bright 
and lovely day and the smile on the mayor’s face 
was bright and lovely, too, but when he saw Jud 
walking past the door the smile fled from his 
face and a look of intense sorrow and disappoint- 
ment took its place. It was not because he was 
sorry to see old Jud up and about; it was because 
he regretted that he had not gone to the conven- 
tion. But Jud did not know this, he took it 
personally. 

For over nine years, after that day, Jud Murdy 
was not happy. For nine years, every election 
time, he fought against the election of Edelbert 
Parker. He told Rufus Higgins, our king of 
finance, why. 

“Tt’s on my nerves,” he told Rufus. ‘I go to 
council meeting and there Parker sets, up front, 
and looks at me and studies me and sizes me up. 
‘He’s lookin’ worse,’ he says to hisself, ‘he won’t 
last more than two months more. I'll get his 
job about the first of October, more’n likely.’ 
When I’ve had a bad night and come to council 
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troubled look, her eyes were serious and Pleading 
Their lips were moving in earnest conversation 
suggestive of more than a casual business deal | 

“While I tried to recall the incident that hag 
registered the square of his shoulders, she came 
from behind the show case and placed her arm 
affectionately around his neck, her face and eyes 
centered on him in soft persuasion. As he turned 
with a half defiant shrug, I caught the profile of 
his features, then my heart began to pound and 
I sensed the heat of a rising wrath. His face and 
figure formed part of a momentous event. He 
was the cool, deliberate thief of necessity who had 
robbed me of fifty dollars! 

‘‘My hand reached quickly for the door and | 
almost leaped into the intervening space. A 
glance satisfied me there was no error of identity, 
then I faced him accusingly. ‘ 

“ ‘Business experience,’ I began, ironically, 
‘enables me to remember people and events with 
unerring certainty. This time you have no 
particular advantage.’ 

‘I stopped as I saw him turn quickly, pull his 
soft hat over his eyes and start for the door. | 
stepped forward to intercept him, when | felt a 
sharp tug at my coat sleeve and heard a prayer 
of pleading, ‘Please let him go. I will answer 
for him.’ 

“‘As I turned to glare my resentment at Ber- 
nice, I noted with some feeling that her face was 
drawn and white, her eyes wide with terror 
Under them dark spots, accentuating the suppli- 
cation, rippled fretfully, as though impelled by 
the undercurrent of deeper sorrow. 


{TO BE CONCLUDED ]} 


Sweet Grass 


meeting looking peaked, he sort of looks at me 
and beams, and when I’ve had a good night and 
come to council lookin’ fair to middlin’ he looks 
at me and sighs and looks like I’d cheated him 
out of a good sale. It’s on my nerves, I tell 
you!” 

It would get on anyone’s nerves, if anyone was 
feeling poorly. It would be annoying to me, if I 
were a councilman of Sweet Grass, to feel ill 
and have to sit there and have Mayor Edelbert 
Parker study me meeting after meeting and year 
after year, waiting for what might happen almost 
any time. It affected Jud’s health adversely, 
Doctor Pangborn said, and he advised Jud to 
resign. So Jud did resign, and he went around 
to Mayor Parker’s place and let out some of his 
mind at him. He told Mayor Parker that no 
matter what, Parker should not have the funeral- 
ing of him. 

‘And I don’t want it, Judson,” said the mayor 
in his soft, tenorish voice. “You misjudge me, 
Judson. You think I make more on a funeral 
than I do. I don’t make much on funerals. 
Now let me show you. I’ll show you the actual 
figures, Judson. Now, about what price coffin 
do you think you’ll have?” 

Jud Murdy flew into such a rage he had to take 
to his bed and it was a full week before he could 
go out on the street again. 

The agitation carried on against Mayor Parker 
by Jud Murdy might have had more success if 
our mayoress was not so popular. She is, one 
might almost say, the mainspring of Sweet Grass 
social activities. She is the life of every party. 
I don’t know what the Women’s Aid and the 
Ladies’ Missionary Society would do without her. 

Mrs. Eldora: Parker, our mayor’s lady, is 
something over five feet tall (so to speak) and 
quite heavily built. She has a ruddy complexion 

Continued on page 585 
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Keeping the Law Up-to-Date 


The musty, dusty law office of a generation ago has 
given place to an efficient, business-like institution 


catch the full measure of progress in voca- 

tions other than their own. The progress 
in their own profession is made more emphatic 
by way of comparison, because the development 
of their own work day by day seems the inevitable 
evolution. 

An hour’s talk with a successful lawyer was a 
revelation as to the changes in the progress of the 
legal profession. In the Southern Building in 
Washington I found myself in the office of Price 
and Dulaney. It was just a regular law office. 
There were pictures of the Supreme Court judges, 
a waiting room, a clerk’s room, library. Every- 
thing was organized for business. But in the 
corner room was John W. Price—and then I 
began to understand it all. 

John W. Price was born at the home of his 
maternal grandfather in Washington County, 
Virginia, on April 11th, 1869, the son of a Metho- 
dist minister. He knew what it was to do chores 
before dawn and after dark; he knew how to 
handle a horse; he loves horses and takes his 
exercise by horseback riding in the beautiful Rock 
Creek Park; he came close to the things of 
nature in his boyhood days and still communes 
with nature and draws his inspiration from her 
broad and open curriculum. 

He attended the “‘common free schools” of 
Virginia. He took his academic course at Emory 
and Henry College at Emory, Virginia. His 
paternal grandfather was one of the founders and 
original trustees of this college in 1837. 

In those days he just had an ambition, planted 
deep in his mind, to become a lawyer. 

He attended lectures of the session 1892-3 of 
the Atlanta Law School. He was admitted to 

» bar at Abington, Virginia, the county-seat 
of his native county, in 1893. In the fall of 1895 
he moved to Bristol, Virginia, where he engaged 
in the general practice of law. He began early 
in life to see that law was based upon human rela- 
tions, and out of the facts of daily life grew the 
law of the case. 

As a young man he was elected to the Virginia 
Legislature, the lineal successor of the famous 
Ancient House of Burgesses of Virginia. This 
further stimulated enthusiasm in his legal work, 
for this was the foundation of law. He began 
representing corporations—and represented them 
right. He established an early reputation as a 
trial lawyer and won his first fee of five dollars in 
defending a negro, but the gratitude of that negro 
meant much to the young lawyer. He began 
early to understand how to get directly at the 
meat of the problem, eliminating the useless legal 
persiflage, and going straight to the heart of the 
proposition. He was a whole-souled fellow and 
his work did not always smell of the student lamp. 

John W. Price received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of his bar and was elected judge of the 
Corporation Court of Bristol, in 1904, a court of 
general jurisdiction, and here he acquired the 
habit of looking at both sides of the case. After 


:. these later busy times one is not apt to 


OHN W. PRICE, well-known Washington attor- 

ney, was born in “ Old Virginny,” land ‘‘ Where 

the cotton and the corn and ’tatoes grow,’’? where 

also his is a good old, well-known name, and took 

his academic course at Emory and Henry College, of 

which his paternal grandad was one of the founders 
and trustees away back in 1837 


a service of five and a half years he resigned, and 
returned to the practice of law, becoming a mem- 
ber of the firm of Phlegar, Powell, Price and 
Shelton, who had a large corporate practice, rep- 
resenting the Clinchfield Railroad, one of the 
members being general counsel. The firm was 
also counsel for the Virginian and Southwestern 
Railway Company and the subject of our sketch 
was trial counsel for the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad Company. 

Our young Virginia lawyer was advanced step 
by step. He was appointed Division Counsel 
for the Virginian and Southwestern Railway 
Company and later General Counsel. He knew 
his Virginia and her people. He was engaged in 
many important cases. His firm was associated 
with Elihu Root and the late John G. Johnson, 
in some important litigation, and from such men 


he learned how the masters of his profession 
worked. Trial after trial was to him like the 
opening leaves of a book or a new story, always 
keeping in mind human relations. He drove 
hard and straight at an objective, never forget- 
ting that there are all sorts of men and all sorts of 
minds. His breadth of vision and his broad 
views indicated his natural judicial temperament. 

In 1918 he came to Washington because he 
found that a large amount of his practice cen- 
tered there, but he maintained his old law office 
in Bristol. He organized the Citizens Savings 
Bank in Washington on April 15th, 1919, and is 
a director and counsel for the bank. He has made 
a special study of the ‘‘Federal Reserve System 
and Its Relation to Banking,” and is preparing a 
work on banking which may carry this title. 

What a contrast the law office of today is to the 
old law office, with its long table, cuspidor, and 
the tedious preparation of legal papers in long- 
hand. In those days the lawyers followed the 
judge around the circuit. The endless and use- 
less litigation of the days when the merchant 
buying his goods had personal endorsement, and 
when the merchant failed, as they frequently did, 
then the farmer customers, who were usually the 
endorsers, had to pay. This has long since been 
obviated as more modern business methods were 
introduced. Judgments no longer clutter up 
the dockets for “‘accommodation” debts. The 
growth of modern business in a complex society 
has changed the old ways of the courts and devel- 
oped the new type of lawyer. The wonderful 
growth of the corporation in the business world 
and the new legislation that has followed requires 
the keenest minds to master the complicated 
situations that arise in the commerce 
greatest of commercial nations. 

John W. Price is a good old name in Virginia. 
He understands in his professional work how to 
preach the gospel of justice and equity. There 
is only a smal] proportion of lawyers who make 
good trial lawyers, natural skill and talent blend 
in the forensic type who fights his way to the 
front. John W. Price is the type who is always 
ready to go right on the firing line and meet the 
issues face to face with judge and jury, rather 
than depend upon legal acumen or subterfuge 

He is a big man physically, and has in his smile 
and in his looks that something that compels 
confidence. It is not marveled at by his friends 
that he succeeded in Washington, for he takes up 
every case with an idea of going through to the 
finish, reaching verdicts and conclusions that will 
stand. He is in love with his profession and its 
work and its hard labor is his chiefest pleasure. 

While he has never sought or held public office, 
except as mentioned in his earlier days, John W. 
Price has always seemed to his friends in old Vir- 
ginia and Washington a lawyer whose work 
appears ever identified with the public interest, 
and like all good lawyers, who in fact are sworn 
members of the Courts, become quasi public 
servants. 
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ongest Congressional Career in History 


HEN the hands of the clock were round- 
W ing the corner toward noon on March 
ith, and the sixty-seventh Congress was 
breathing its last to the tune of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,"’ played by the Marine Band in the pit 
of the House, a call went up for Uncle Joe Cannon 
to administer the last rites 
cd down the aisle, amid thunderous applause, 
the veteran statesman mounted the marble ros- 
to the Speaker’s desk, where once he had 
been the storm centre of one of the greatest fights 
in American politics As though dazed by the 
ovation of affection and friendship, in which the 
House united to a man, he stood for a moment 
looking down on the scene. Then, dropped the 
gavel with a benediction 
\ few minutes before this incident closing the 
last chapter of his historic public career, Uncle 
Joe was discovered asleep on a couch in the 


trur 


cloak-room! 

[he most photographed, interviewed, visited 
swigs, small-towners and honeymooners 
man in public life, was worn out. For thirty 
nights on a stretch he had attended farewell 

His digestion, disposition, and diplo- 
front were on the blink Uncle Joe had 
had enough. His satchel was packed for Dan- 
ville, Illinois, where he hoped to make acquaint- 
the big thirty-room house faintly 
remembered as the Cannon home, and arrange 
accommodations for the friends who had 
announced their intention of visiting him 

Just before his departure for 
tempted a farewell interview 

“Nor what your emotions on 
leaving Congress?’ I asked. ‘‘Do you feel like 

choolboy taking leave of his buddies, or an 
ex-ruler of his one-time subjects?”’ 

lL ncle Joe—a boat-shaped felt hat protecting 
he top of his bald head, a black overcoat hang- 
ing loosely on his thin frame, sat hunched in a 
swivel chair before a dust-covered desk. The 
little ell of an office which had sheltered him from 
the bombardment of the front entrance room 
ever since his removal from the spacious quarters 
of the Appropriations Committee, and which 
was his by reason of his long service and its close 
proximity to the Chamber, wore a dejected air 
Even the “bridal chandelier’? looked dull and 
depressed in anticipation of loss of prestige now 
that Uncle Joe was going on a journey for which 
there was no return mileage 

\ir. Cannon ruminated over my question, his 
fixed on his faithful friend—the spittoon. 
Shifting the stogie from the middle to the corner 
of his mouth, he called to his secretary in the 
adjoining room to know when his next birthday 
was 
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dinner 
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Danville | at- 


Cannon, are 


Bare 


“June 7th; you'll be eighty-seven,”’ was 
Colonel Busby's prompt response 
‘That ought to answer vour question,"’ dryly 
observed Uncle Joe 
| felt rebuked for the seeming flippancy of my 
and quictly dropped into my pocket the 
pad that had been expectantly awaiting drip- 
pings from the fount of the famous Cannon wit 
The realization came to me with a shock that 
Uncle Joe had suddenly grown old The weight 
of his record-breaking service had broken him 
His old-time, devil-may-care rakishness was gone 
with the twinkle in his eye and the twitting of 


query, 


By MAYME OBER PEAK 


his tongue. Until the time comes to answer the 
last roll-call, Uncle Joe will take life easy. 

‘I’m going home to rest,’’ he said, ‘‘and to live 
as long as | can. I’m old enough to retire, and 
am leaving without regret. I refused to be a 
candidate for re-election. My personal affairs 
need attention, and | want to travel.” 

“Will you go abroad?” | inquired, wondering 
how his feeble limbs could negotiate the unsteady 
deck of a ship 

“I don’t know where I’m going or what | am 
going to do. But there is one thing you can say 
I am not going to do, and that is open a law- 
office in Weshington.’’ Here was a flash of the 
old spirit. 

“| am not going to ofen an office in Danville, 
cither,”” he went on. ‘I’ve been so busy about 
matters | was chargeable with in Congress | 
haven’t had any time for my profession, and 
have got too far away from it to go back.” 


— 


OSEPH G. CANNON, popularly known as “Uncle 

Joe,” the most interviewed, most photographed, 

and most visited man in public life, whose activities 

have spanned the most vivid half century in our 

history, has shaken the dust of the National Capital 

from_his feet and gone “back home” to pass his 
remaining days in peace 


“Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, the most picturesque and best-loved 
figure in Congress, makes his exit from political life after 
half a century in the public eye 


‘How long have | been in Congress?” he called 
in to Colonel Busby. 

“Forty-six years—from the forty-third to the 
sixty-seventh Congress, with the exception of the 
fifty-second and the sixty-third.”’ 

“And how long was | chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee?” 

“Ten years, and a member of the Committee 
thirty-one. You were Speaker from the fifty- 
eighth to the sixty-second Congress,’’ prompted 
his faithful aide 

“You see,’’ he remarked, ‘I’ve been a busy 
man in Congress, with only two leaves of absence 
in fifty years.” 

“You have probably been, next to the Presi- 
dent, the most photographed man in the United 
States,”’ I suggested, ‘‘and certainly the most 
interviewed and written about. How have the 
press treated you on the whole?”’ 

“The press has been kind. Frequently | have 
been criticized severely by the newspapers, but 
not so much from the personal as political stand- 
point. The worst criticism I ever had came from 
the Republicans.”’ 

‘“‘News writers are going to miss you round 
here. You established a precedent that became 
a tradition about hanging any good story on you 
and you would stand for it. Did you really give 
the Capitol reporters that much latitude?’’ 

Uncle Joe let out a chuckle. ‘There wasn't 
any more truth in that than there was about 
other yarns about me. But whatever has 
amused the public has been no less entertaining 
to me.”’ 

It was an unwritten law that never had to be 
repealed or amended. Some of the things pub- 
lished about Uncle Joe may have stung a bit, 
but not once did he ever have to demand a re- 
traction or sue for libel. A great pal of the news- 
paper men, he could nearly always be located at 
the National Press Club when not at the Capitol 
or at homeinbed. As long as he lives, Uncle Joe 
says he intends to: come back to Washington 
twice a year to the Gridiron dinners. 

Hoping to get him started on the most spec- 
tacular period of his career, when the fight was on 
to depose him as Speaker and wrest from the 
Chair its old-time power, I asked: 

“What was the most thrilling, the tensest 
moment of your political life, Mr. Cannon?” 

The veteran lawmaker who has lived through 
three wars and three generations; who saw the 
coming of the telephone, the telegraph, and clec- 
tric lighting; who watched Washington expand 
from an overgrown village to a city of parks and 
public buildings; who strolled up un-paved 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol long before 
the locomotion of automobiles and flying ma- 
chines, when even the sewing machine was 
novelty and a luxury—!ooked down a long vista 
into a past grown dim. 

“| don’t remember; I can’t say,’ he repeated, 
this time not bespeaking the aid of others 
Uncle Joe has forgotten dates and figures—and 
thrills. His life has been a long and a full one 
His memory has gone back on him, as well as his 
capacity to register elation or regret at anything 
that is past or to come. What history-makers 
and biographers have failed to record of this 
picturesque demagogue in twentieth century 
politics will never be told by Uncle Joe. He is 

Continued on page 585 
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O the average person a law book is not one 
sought for pastime or for general reading. 
By way of an exception to the rules, how- 

ever, there is one law book that people read with 

the interest of a novel. The title of this excep- 
tional work is ‘Justice and the Poor,” covering 
. study of the present denial of justice to the 
poor, by Reginald Heber Smith of the Boston 

Bar. He deals with the problem that comes 

often to the plain people. 

Originally published for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the advancement of teaching, it now has 
a place as literature in the Scribner list of books. 
The leather binding of legal lore is eliminated— 
and this particular law book glows in the warmth 
of a red cover. 
















The moment the reader’s eyes focus on the 
foreword, written by Hon. Elihu Root, it is felt 
that something of unusual consequence is to 
follow. The foreword summarizes imperative 
necessities and pays tribute to the author in his 
study of Legal Aid Societies. In the foreword a 
paragraph by Mr. Root epigrammizes the work: 










The proper function of government is to secure 
justice. That is the chief thing for which govern- 
ment is organized. The highest obligation of gov- 
ernment is to secure justice for those who, because 
they are poor and weak and friendless, find it hard 
to maintain their own rights. This book shows that 
we have not been performing that duty very satis- 
factorily, and that we ought to bestir ourselves to 


do better. 













Elihu Root’s mind sweeps the horizon on any 
subject he analyzes. 

The introduction is written by Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation, 
who adds his tribute to Mr. Smith’s work, so that 
the reader settles down for a real evening’s enjoy- 
ment after the prologue by the former president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 










Human experience in all ages and in all countries 
proves that our only hope to attain a fair equality 
of justice for every member of society, wise or 
ignorant, good or bad, rich or poor, lies in a system 
of law based on principles long tried and adminis- 
tered by those removed from the pull of personal 
interest 








Now for the real drama of “‘Justice,” discussing 
in a practical way the ideals portrayed in Gals- 
worthy’s play. The author begins his book with 
a quotation from the historic Magna Charta, the 
basic law of individual rights: “To no one will 
we sell. to no one will we refuse or delay right or 
justice.” 

What a “Freedom and 
equality of justice are twin fundamental concep- 
tions of American jurisprudence.’’ He delves 
right into Colonial times and pays tribute to the 
New Hampshire constitution, which provides: 

It 






















ringing keynote! 



































Is essential to the preservation of the rights 
ety individual, his life, liberty, property and 

icter, that there be an impartial interpretation 
laws and administration of justice. 





























The constitutions of various states seem to 
glorify the fundamental guarantee of the Declara- 











“Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state’ ’— First Inaugural Address 


Shall We Deny Justice to the Poorr 


W hatever the intent and purpose of the Law—in every age and 
every land, Justice has leaned to the rich man, rather than the poor 





EGINALD HEBER SMITH, author of ‘Justice 

and the Poor’’—the Boston lawyer who has 

given many years of his life to studying the perils 

that follow in the wake of denial of justice to the 

lowly, and to his activities in the work of the Legal 
Aid Societies 


tion of Independence for life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. In the pages that follow 
is given a vivid picture of the tyrannies and arbi- 
trary conduct toward the American Colonies, 
and how the hard-won liberty coming after the 
Revolution brought with it the responsibility 
of court justice to every citizen. 

Those were the days when the simplest sort 
of judicial machinery served, but as the cost of 
living increased, the cost of justice advanced. 
There was a time when a cow could be purchased 
for a shilling in England, but other costs of living 
were in progortion. It did not matter whether 
a cow cost twenty-five cents or twenty-five dol- 
lars, as long as other costs were relative. Mod- 
ern life has been constantly breeding litigation. 
Thirteen thousand decisions of courts of last 
resort made in a single year, and twelve thousand 
laws annually enacted by the legislatures, make 
it impossible for any ordinary man to determine 
his own rights without employing attorneys. 
The legislatures in good faith have passed many 









laws, thought to be remedial, but they have in 
fact made the machinery of justice a mass of 
technicalities. 
[DEAN POUND of the Harvard Law School, in 
1906, was a voice that cried out in the wil 

derness and called attention again to that master 
ful comment on the Constitution by Chief Justice 
John Marshall, where he says: 

The judicial department comes home in its effects 
to every man’s fireside. It passes on his property, 
his reputation, his life, his all. 


The theme is worthy of Reginald Smith, who 
has given so many years of his life in studying out 
the perils that will follow in the denial of justice, 
and his activities in the work of the Legal Aid 
Societies. It deals with a subject that involves 
the safety of the republic in future years. 

An instance of injustice that occurred fre 
quently in the early days was in cases like the 
following, multiplied beyond measure. A wo 
man borrowed ten dollars in 1914, and for two 
years paid interest at 180 per cent. In 1916 a 
law was enacted fixing 36 per cent as the maxi 
mum rate. The lender, by a device contrary to 
the statute, compelled her to continue paying 156 
per cent interest. The usurers are still in action. 

The story of Legal Aid Organizations and other 
work is fully told in this invaluable reference 
book, and every phase of the question in connec 
tion with its relation to the community and to 
the bar are fully discussed. There is a note of 
hopefulness in Mr. Smith’s conclusions in which 
he quotes Chief Justice Winslow of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin: 

Equal and exact justice has been the passionate 
demand of the human soul since man has wronged 
his fellow-man; it has been the dream of the phil- 
osopher, the aim of the lawgiver, the endeavor of 
the judge, the ultimate test of every government 
and every civilization. 

* * + 
HEN ‘“‘Justice and the Poor” was published 
in the fall of 1919, it aroused interest and 
discussion, not alone in the legal journals, but in 
the daily press, weekly periodicals, and monthly 
magazines. 

Lyman Abbott, in the Outlook, said: 

Not only every lawyer who has at heart the honor 
of the bar and of the courts, not only every social 
reformer who is interested in studying the causes 
of the present unrest, but every legislator and every 
editor who desires to be a teacher as well as a 
reporter would be better equipped for his work by a 
careful perusal of this volume. 

Legislators have concerned themselves with this 
volume of first hand information, have considered 
its concrete recommendations, so that during the 
past three years great progress has been made in 
improving the condition of the poor before the 
law. This record of accomplishment may most 
clearly be presented by following the nine lines 
of constructive reform outlined by Mr. Smith. 

First are the Small Claims Courts which, by 
using very simple procedure, provide justice for 
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the humble man and his humble case without 
delay and without expense. A prophet is not 
always without honor in his own country, for the 
first official body to take up the small claims 
court idea was the Massachusetts Judicature 
Commission. This Commission, composed of 
three great lawyers, devoted their entire first 
report to this subject, and the Massachusetts 
legislature promptly established Small Claims 
Courts throughout the state. The California 
and Minnesota legislatures took the same action. 
The success of these courts has been very great. 
A veteran Massachusetts judge, on retiring from 
the bench, described them as “one of the most 
valuable institutions we have.” A California 
jurist stated that such courts “teach good citi- 
zenship and respect for law in a direct and con- 
vincing way. Their opportunity in this direction 
is unprecedented.” 

The conception of settling lawsuits, not 
through litigation (which is modified warfare), 
but through conciliation (which is an informal 
hearing around a table of peace) is new in Amer- 
ica. The North Dakota legislature, however, 
has courageously launched the experiment which, 
if it succeeds, will put all other states in her debt. 
The law follows the time-honored system of 
Norway and Denmark, and requires that before 
a man shall “have the law” on his neighbor he 
must submit his dispute to an official known as 
the Conciliator. If he fails to secure an adjust- 
ment of the trouble agreeable to both parties, 
then they are free to indulge in the luxury of 
litigation. In the Scandinavian countries, sev- 
enty-five per cent of all cases are amicably settled 
by the Conciliation Tribunal. The experience in 
North Dakota will help to show whether human 
nature is the same everywhere, or whether the 
average American enjoys his litigation just as he 


does baseball or any other contest conducted 
under sporting rules. 

This statute was promptly challenged on con- 
stitutional grounds—one reason assigned being 
that lawyers were excluded from conciliation 


hearings. The Supreme Court of the state 
declared the law constitutional and thus the first 
brave experiment in this field ever seriously 
attempted in America will proceed. Similar 
legislation is under consideration in lowa. The 
Small Claims Courts in Minnesota have also been 
given certain conciliation jurisdiction. 

The settlement of disputes outside of court 
through arbitration has attracted the favorable 
attention of business men. Litigation disturbs 
business relations; it tends to evoke hostility. 
Arbitration is simple and informal by compari- 
son; the arbitrator often turns out to be a con- 
ciliator; but in any event the arbitrator’s award 
generally meets the approval of the parties and 
almost invariably represents the ethics of the 
trade as to what is honorable for the parties to 
the dispute to do. New York—the greatest 
commercial state in the Union—passed a law in 
1920 providing that if persons contracted to 
arbitrate their disputes that agreement would be 
binding and the courts would not hear the case 
unless something like fraud or corruption could 
be proved. Contracts to arbitrate are now often 
inserted by merchants in their contracts for the 
sale of goods and the arbitration is carried out 
under procedure provided by the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

So successful has this been that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has urged Con- 
gress to adopt a similar law as to interstate 
and international contracts. Bills to accomplish 
these objects have been introduced into both the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


‘THE increase during the last two decades in 
divorce, desertion, non-support of children 
and other conduct jeopardizing the security of 
the home is a matter of common knowledge. It 
has been apparent that the law was not coping 
with this evil efficiently, largely because so many 
different courts might each be called upon to deal 
with different aspects of the same family prob- 
lem. To marshall all the forces of the law so 
that they could be used most advantageously, the 
Domestic Relations Court was brought into being. 
Most of the great cities now have such courts, 
but the problem of giving them complete family 
jurisdiction is a hard one because it involves 
obviating the ancient cleavage between civil and 
criminal law that splits our judicial structure. 
Oregon in 1919 passed a law creating a domestic 
relations court and giving it wide powers. 
Massachusetts has made two steps in that direc- 
tion. Legislation is pending in Minnesota. 
Elsewhere there has been little progress. Appar- 
ently more time must elapse and legislators be- 
come more fully aware of the weaknesses inherent 
in our present method of dealing with domestic 
difficulties before much progress can be expected. 
An idea of the magnitude of the problem may 
be gained from the fact that the Domestic 
Relations branch of the Philadelphia Municipal 
Court has from 1913 to 1920 collected over 
$5,000,000 for neglected wives and children. 

Industrial accident commissions administering 
the workmen’s compensation acts now exist in 
thirty-six states. These administrative tribunals 
are no longer an experiment. They were created 
to bring speedy and unpriced justice to injured 
employees, and they have to a very large extent 
succeeded. As to these cases they have been 
more successful than the courts. At least three 
states have abandoned court administration of 
their compensation acts and have turned to 
commissions. 

The reason for their success is that legislatures 
have given them power to act on their own initia- 
tive, to investigate an accident through their own 
agents, to secure the medical evidence from their 
own medical advisors. Thus they have been able 
to give affirmative aid to ignorant and poor work- 
men in presenting their just claims. The Com- 
missions will have to go even further, and it is to 
be hoped that legislatures grant the authority. 

There is a growing number of cases in which 
justice cannot be done unless the employee is 
assisted in the preparation and presentation of 
his claim by an attorney. An injured workman, 
by hypothesis, cannot afford to hire an attorney, 
and the commissions must, therefore, put an 
attorney’s service at his disposal. A beginning 
has been made in this direction. The Pennsyl- 
vania commission has an item in its budget which 
makes available the services of a lawyer. In 
Nebraska and Wyoming recent statutes direct 
the county or district attorneys to give their 
services to injured workmen. 

* * * 

HE development of administrative officials 

who, as agents of the state, giving legal assist- 
ance to poor persons is markedly on the increase. 
Thus in Minnesota the Department of Labor is 
instructed to aid and advise persons concerning 
their rights under the compensation act. Many 
states have endeavored to aid workmen in the 
prompt collection of their wages. Too many 
states have fallen into the error of trying to en- 
force prompt payment by penalizing the non- 
payment in divers ways. Many of such laws 
have been held unconstitutional, but even those 
laws that are held valid do not fully accomplish 
their purpose. 


——— 


More efficient is the method adopted by Caf. 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming of enforcing the payment of wages jay 
through a Labor Commissioner. The Californis 
Labor Commissioner has (from 1912 to 1920) col. 
lected $1,185,000 of overdue wages. Massachy. 
setts has taken a step in advance of all by supply. 
ing the Labor Commissioner with an attomey 
who can, in cases where the Labor Commissioner 
fails, carry the matter to court on behalf of the 
employee. 

The plan of empowering the courts to assign 
counsel in civil cases to litigants too poor to hire 
their own lawyers has never gained headway in 
the United States. It is the basis of the sys. 
tems used in England, Scotland, and France for 
safeguarding the legal rights of the poor. Cop. 
stitutional objections have been raised in this 
country. The Pennsylvania Constitutional Com. 
mission intended to obviate that difficulty and 
inserted a clause in the proposed new constitu- 
tion under which the courts clearly would have 
had power to assign lawyers in proper cases. As 
the new constitution was not adopted, this valu- 
able improvement was lost. 

In criminal cases counsel are assigned to indi- 
gent persons in many states. The public de- 
fender has gradually proved itself to be a more 
efficient, more economical method of meeting 
this need and within the past three years public 
defenders have been provided in San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, and in all the counties of Connecti- 
cut. An objection urged against the public 
defender has been that if he is an elected officer, 
and the prosecuting attorney is an elected officer, 
there is a danger of collusion. In certain types 
of cases with a political tinge the temptation 
might be very great. The Connecticut law 
avoids this difficulty by providing that each pub- 
lic defender shall be appointed by the Superior 
Court for the term of court. 

The legal aid organizations continue to spread. 
Most interesting is the establishment in 1920 of 
the Philadelphia Municipal Legal Aid Bureau. 
This Bureau functions under the department of 
Public Welfare; it has an appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars, maintains a staff of half a dozen 
attorneys and extends legal aid to about fifteen 
thousand applicants each year. There are now 
thirty-three legal aid societies and bureaus 
throughout the United States, and each year they 
provide legal services to about one hundred 
thousand persons. To promote the efficiency of 
their work, and to provide for the exchange of 
cases from city to city, all these organizations 
are coming together in a National Legal Aid 
Association. 

This is only a bird’s-eye view of what is taking 
place throughout the country, but even this 
summary statement of the evidence is enough to 
justify a healthy sense of optimism. Looking 
back, we can now see that through inattention 
we had permitted our judicial institutions to lose 
touch with the needs of the man in the street. 
As a result, many persons were deprived of jus 
tice because the delay and the expense was more 
than they could compass... The merit of ** Justice 
and the Poor” was that it made plain to the 
American people that they were falling far shor 
of their ideal. Instantly there was a_ publi 
response. The heart of the people proved itsel 
sound. Improvements began to be made ani 
are steadily being made. The bar has turned its 
attention to this law reform. The legislatures ™ 
many states have done their part. Sooner 
later all the states will act and then we shal 
move markedly nearer to our goal of equal an’ 
exact justice to all. 
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Organized Support of 
Prohibition 


power of the nation during financial and indus- 
trial panics. If liquor is not allowed during the 
strikes, it would seem just as well to have it out 
of the way at all times of stress. Every man, 
woman and child in the United States knows that 
prohibition has proved a good thing for the 
country-at-large, even if it may have interfered 
with their own appetites and desires. In the 
election booths the American woman is now able 
to wield her power untrammeled in protecting 
her home and her young from a moral and eco- 
nomic peril. Millions of persons who may drink 
liquor will never wilfully sign away on the ballot 
the right of Uncle Sam to protect its youth and 
conserve its man-power through a law that is as 
inherent a part of the Constitution as that which 
gives them the right of citizenship. 

There is no relaxation of effort to keep the 
home fires burning, and the spirit of temperance 
and constitutional law ablaze in the hearts of the 
people. If this is done, the enforcement of 
prohibition will not be altogether dependent 
upon the strong arm of the law. Under the ban 
of a public opinion even more powerful than 
statutory decrees, liquor-law defiance will take 
its place beyond the pale of respectability. 

Violation of law may be always expected, but 
violation of public opinion will lose that self- 
respect without which no man can hold up his 
head in the enduring honor of loyal citizenship. 
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Longest Congressional Career 
in History 


dropping out of the ranks to make way for those 
who can keep quicker step to the music, and he 
realizes it is none too soon 

Prefacing a speech with a bit of his inimitable 
wit, he said, at one of the interminable farewell 
dinners 

“Gentlemen, I’m retiring voluntarily from 
Congress. To tell the God’s truth, for the past 
two years | haven’t been worth a damn—except, 
possibly, to maintain a quorum.”’ 

With a’ that, when Uncle Joe vacated the small 
office suite tucked at the end of the long corridor 
just off the floor, where powers and would-be- 
powers, his enemies and his cronies, gathered for 
pow-wows and poker, something went from the 
Capitol that can never be replaced. Members 
may come and members may go, but none will 
ever reach the eminent heights of this lovable old 
despot who has intrigued the imagination of a 
nation for half a lifetime, and whose name, 
homely philosophy, and humanness are by-words 
throughout the country. 

His picturesque figure will be missed from 
legislative halls and banquet tables, and from the 
streets and clubs of Washington. Hailed as 
“the grand old man in American political life,’’ 
the following song was dedicated to Uncle Joe 
and sung at a farewell Congressional dinner: 
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Oh, how we love you, dear old pal of ours, 
Always your smile will light the darkest hours. 
Uncle Joe, God bless you, 
Kindly fate caress you, 
While sweet dreams rest you— 
Dear old pal of ours. 


THs WORLD—the world that we have to 

live in every day—is, in a measure, what we 
make it. We find, usually, as we tread our path- 
way through life, those things for which we seek. 
We should, therefore, seek only those things 
Which we earnestly desire to find. Life itself is 
like a mirror, and reflects what is held up to it. 
If we smile at Life—it is pretty sure to smile back 
at us. 
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If the subscriber paid direct 


Suppose that every Monday morn- 
ing all the people who have a hand 
in furnishing your telephone service 
came to your door for your share of 
their pay. From the telephone com- 
pany itself, would come operators, 
supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, 
installers, cable splicers, test-board- 
men, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, 
executives, bookkeepers, commercial 
representatives, stenographers, clerks, 
conduit men and many others, who 
daily serve your telephone require- 
ments, unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to 
take your share of national, state and 
municipal taxes, amounting to over 
forty million dollars. There would 
be men and women coming for a fair 
return on their money invested in tele- 
phone stocks and bonds—money 





Councilman Jud Murdy of 
Sweet Grass 


and dark hair and eyebrows, and a really respect- 
able but downy black moustache. Her voice is 
musical, but strong, and occasionally—just to 
make merry at a party—she sings the bass parts 
of a duet while our mayor sings his natural tenor. 
She has been the right hand man of every minister 
our church has had, for she is unfailingly good- 
natured and can put things through successfully, 
where some other women would let them fizzle 
through dawdling over them. Her sandwiches 
are masterpieces, but she can’t make cake worth 
acent. We all admire Mrs. Mayor Parker. 

I can give you one instance of her efficiency. 
Old Jud Murdy died within an hour of the time 
Mayor Parker boarded the train for a week’s 
purchasing trip in Chicago, and his daughter 
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which has made the service possible. 


Then there are the people who pro- 
duce the raw materials, the supplies 
and manufactured articles required 
for telephone service. They would 
include hundreds of thousands of 
workers in mines, smelters, steel mills, 
lumber camps, farms, wire mills, foun- 
dries, machine shops, rubber works, 
paint factories, cotton, silk and paper 
mills, rope works, glass works, tool 
works, and scores of other industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, 
the money is distributed by the com- 
pany to the long line of people who 
have furnished something necessary 
for your service. The Bell System 
spares no effort to make your service 
the best and cheapest in the world, 
and every dollar it receives is utilized 
to that end. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 


Anne—not knowing Jud had sworn no Sweet 
Grass undertaker should bury him—came to our 
mayor’s wife in distress. 

“Well, Edelbert won’t be back in time, but 
don’t you worry, Anne,” Mrs. Parker said. “‘T’l! 
see that everything is done proper. I'll trim a 
coffin myself tonight, as soon as I get the sand- 
wiches for the Women’s Aid off my hands. I 
suppose he looks pretty bad?” 

“Awful! Awful!’ wept Anne. 

“Well, I can’t embalm,”’ said our mayor’s wife. 
“T wish I could, but I can’t. But I’ll do my best.” 

And she did. She does not use cosmetics her- 
self, but she went to the flip young trimmer in 
Miss Rooney’s millinery store and borrowed her 
face kalsomine and her rouge and her lip stick, 
and everyone at the funeral said Jud looked 
lovely. They said he looked like a motion pic- 
ture hero-man, only younger, if anything. 
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TICKLING the NATION 














Humor—best ORIGINATED during “‘bright college years,”’ 
but best APPRECIATED in the years that follow 








Private—I want a pair of socks. 
Supply Sarg—What number? 
P.—Do I look like a centipede? Two. 
Flamingo. 
A A A 
LovE—EVERY TIME I| KISS HER 
I'M A BETTER MAN. 
SicK—OH_YOL 
You! 


LITTLE ANGEL 

—Log. 

4 4 4 

They were conversing on the Darwin 
Theory. 

He—Just think, according to Darwin's 
Theory, vour grandfather might have been 
an ape. 

She—That doesn't worry me. 

He—No, but I'll bet it would have wor- 
ried your grandmother Froth. 


4 4 4 


ScENE—A BUTCHER'S STAND 
Boss—Here, get a hustle on, Jimmy, 
break the bones in Mr. Williamson's chops, 
and put Mr. Smith's ribs in the basket. 
Jimmy—All right, as soon as | finish saw- 
ing off Mrs. Murphy's leg 
Stanford Chapparal. 


4 4 4 


DISHWASHER—ARE YOl 
rO CREAM THE POTATOES? 
Cook—SuURE. DO YOU THINK I'D 
MILK THEM? Froth. 


GOING 


4 4 4 


Bold Youth—W hat would you do if I should 
kiss you? 
Co-ed ! should call father 
Lapse of a few minutes 
Co-ed (softly)—Sweet Daddy' 
Vichigan Gargoyle 


4 4 4 


“YOU LOOK AS BEAUTIFUL AS A 
GREEK STATUE.” 
“HEAVENS! WHERE'S MY WRAP- 
PER? 
California Pelican 


4 4 4 


Lady Reformer—Don't vou know little 
bad boys go to hell and burn? 

Little Boy—Well they need the fire down 
there. 

Lady Reformer—Why? 

Little Boy— Cause when Pop got up this 
morning, he sed that it was as cold as hell. 

Yellow Jacket. 


4 4 4 


Oh, there comes the prof with 
I'm going to see if | have any 


Co-ed 
our papers. 
back. 

Male chorus—Let me help you! 

—Michigan Gargoyle 


“Is Dorothy a good dawncer?” 

“Not very. old dear, I had to awsk her if by 
any chawnce she had an engagement to meet 
somebody on my feet.” 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 


4 4 4 


Boy—Oh, mama, look at that man with 
white pants. 
Mother—Those are his flannels, dear. 
Boy—But mama, father’s are red. 
—California Pelican. 





THE ROLL OF HUMOR 


The largest number of con- 
tributions for the March 
page was selected from the 


Georgia Tech. Yellow Jacket 











VARIANT OF THE SANTA CLAUSE STORY 

A dear little freshman, who lives here in 
Boulder, was radiant when she came to the 
sorority house one day. “You don't know 
what we ve got at our house!” she trilled 
out to her sisters 

“What is it?” 

“It's a new baby brother!” 

“You don't say!’ the sisters chorused. 
“Is it going to stay?” 

The dear little freshman became serious. 
‘| guess so. He's got his things off.” 

Dodo. 
4 A = 


Here's a coin made in the 
year | was torn. It’s a keepsake. 

Coin Collector—Oh! this is a rare one. 
It is almost extinct now. Would you sell it? 


Yellow Jacket. 


( Yd N laid 


A A A 


THE REASON A FLOORWALKER 
WEARS A FLOWER IN HIS BUTTON- 
HOLE IS BECAUSE IT WON'T STAY IN 
HIS HAIR. Malteaser. 

A A A 


The good Episcopalian rector was dining 
at the house, and to make conversation 
asked the small son, “Do you know any- 
thing about Good Friday?” 

“Of course,” came the rejoinder, “He was 
the guy who did chores for Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

—Stanford Chaparral. 


4 A 4 


How DID THE RESTAURANTS CUT 
THEIR BUTTER BEFORE POTATO CHIP 
SLICERS WERE INVENTED? 

—Moonshine. 





Little Mary—Mama, | don’t have to eat 
this egg, do 1? It doesn’t smell good 

Big Mary—Mary. how often must | tell 
you not to complain about your food? Eat 
that egg! 

Little Mary (after a brief pause)—Mama, 
must | eat the beak, too? 

—Dodo. 


4 4 A 


Beneath the window of Gracie McFarr 
A lad came one evening and strummed his 
guitar. 
While he sang songs of love 
She cried from above, 
‘Please close your mouth till I see who you 
are. 
—Pitt Panther. 


4 A 4 
Cavalry Lieutenant—Did receive 
orders to dismount? 
Rooky—Yes, sir! 
“Where from?” 
“Hindquarters, sir!” 


you 


—Flamingo. 
A 4 4 
“Now if that isn't Hell, I don't know what 
is, said the preacher, as he ended his sermon. 
—Yellow Jacket. 


A 4 4 


YOU CAN'T DRIVE A NAIL WITH A 
SPONGE NO MATTER HOW MAN} 
TIMES YOU SOAK IT. 

—Moonshine. 


4 A A 


Little Jack Horner 
Stood on the corner 
Watching the girls go by. 
He winked at one 
Just in fun 
And said, “What a bad boy am I!" 
—Sun Dodger. 


4 A A 


A South Sea Island maiden beautifies her- 
self with a brass ring in her nose. An 
American weman of fashion does the same 
with a pearl in her ear. The ring is more 
serviceable—you can hold her by it, il 
nothing more. 

—Voo Doo. 


A A A 


| have a form that is divine, 

A waist that is in perfect line; 

No corsets, bustles, do I don, 

| stay the same as years go on. 

My shape—the women want it—Why? 
I'm simply made to fit the eye. 

| stay—while others go to dust— 

| am a poor dressmaker’s bust. 


—Puppet. 
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Affairs and Folks 
Continued from page 574 


honesty, her fearlessness and directness so often 
mistaken for boldness and immodesty. In 
‘Mary the 3rd’ three generations are held up for 
comparison, the girl of 1870, the girl of 1897, and 
the girl of today, and in my opinion it is not the 
present generation who suffers. In a last analy- 
sis, Mary the third finds her grandmother schem- 
ing and not above a bit of trickery to accomplish 
her ends, she finds her mother uncertain and un- 
decided, torn between her knowledge through 
experience that the old standards and traditions 
are wrong and in a sense degrading, yet unable to 
assert herself sufficiently to take up the cudgels in 
defense of her daughter. The daughter defies and 
tears down old family conceits, yet in the end she 
yields like any normal woman to the call of love.”’ 
” Miss Crothers has had sixteen plays produced, 
and since Maxine Elliott persuaded her a decade 
or more ago to stage and direct ‘“‘Myself—Bet- 
tina,’ she has directed all her own plays. She 
has never been interested in other forms of literary 
endeavor. All her intensity has been centered 
in the theatre. She is indefatigable in her search 
for new talent and in her ability to recognize a 
spark even when hidden under the bushel of 
obscurity. Her plays, besides those mentioned, 
include “Old Lad 31,” ‘Every Day,” ‘39 East,” 
“Young Wisdom,” ‘‘Ourselves,” “The Heart of 
Paddy Whack,” and others. 

Miss Crothers was born in Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, and educated at the State Normal School 
there. She came to New York to go on the 
stage, and after one or two engagements became 
a member of the faculty of the Wheatcroft 
Dramatic School. She appeared in the leading 
“He and She.”’ She recently purchased 
an old Colonial house near Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, to which she has gone for the summer. The 
place is being restored and furnished with the old 
Crothers furniture brought on from Illinois. 


role of 


The Man Who Explored Man’s 
Country 


automobile industry—who startled Detroit back 
in 1901 or 1902 by making and selling one thou- 
sand cars, whereat the other embryo manufac- 
turers thought that he had saturated the market 
and ruined the business for a decade. 

‘How did you become interested in automo- 
bile manufacture?”” Mr. Macfarlane asked Mr. 
Ford. “Well, on the farm. I never did like the 
smell of a horse,” he replied. There’s a reaction 
for you. He smelled up the whole world with 
gasoline! 

“Henry B. Joy of Packard fame, George N. 
Pierce of Pierce-Arrow fame, Roy D. Chapin and 
Howard E. Coffin of Hudson fame, each told me 
something of their early struggles,’ Macfarlane 
said to me. It was all struggle and vicissitude 
in those days; battlings with problems of manu- 
facture, with problems of distribution, with 
problems of finance. 

“Automobile manufacture is peculiarly an 
American industry, and the men who made it are 
all intense Americans, not excepting Winton, 
who I believe happened to have been born in the 
engine room of a Clyde steamship—some such 
genealogy. 

“Here was the fabric of a novel. Take any 
typical American boy and bring him up through 
that industry, and you had an exciting, thrilling, 
Tomantic story. Yet, after all, it was not a man’s 
Story—it couldn’t be. I’m betraying no domes- 


Continued from page 568 


tic secrets when I say that with rare exceptions 
every great builder has had a woman to help 
him. Henry Ford used to hurry his wife through 
her supper dishes—help her with them, so he 
could have the kitchén for his workshop. And 
he exploded his first ‘cylinder from the electric 
light current in that same kitchen. 

“If every man has a big story, there’s some 
woman behind him—mother, wife or sweetheart, 
who has a big story, too. George Judson had 
all three, which made ‘Man’s Country’ a woman’s 
story; and so it had to be written for the women 
and it had to be published in one of the grez 
women’s magazines, Good Housekeeping. Now 
it’s out in the world between book covers, and I 
hope the women are going to like it—the men 
too, for there’s a woman’s country in the book 
also. 

“The American man likes his women Ameri- 
-an. He is born chivalrous. He expects to wait 
on them, doll them up. Then he expects them 
to stand by him, bear the brunt with him, sym- 
pathize and be a good pal—that’s the ideal of 
most young men. The average young benedict 
expects to find his wife something infinitely finer 
than himself, but he doesn’t begin to know at the 
outset what a much more delicately geared and 
balanced piece of machinery a woman is than a 
man. He has to find that out and how to keep 
it running—two quests which are sufficient to 
keep him engaged outside of business hours for 
the rest of his natural life.”’ 

As I left Macfarlane, I liked him for the gal- 
lantry and manliness and humor with which he 
expressed his sentiments on the American woman. 
Like his hero, George Judson, Peter Clark Mac- 
farlane is rich in texture. His own success story 
gives one a lift of the heart, because it is of the 
unqualified sort possible in America to the strong, 
to the steadfast, to the man who takes stock 
of his talents and cultivates them with singleness 
of purpose. 
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FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove Them 
With Othine—Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles is 
usually so successful in removing freckles and giving 
a clear, beautiful complexion, that it is sold under 
guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the first 
few applications should show a wonderful improve- 
ment, some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the double-strength 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the money-back 
guarantee. 
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A scientific ently for 
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Postpaid Neuralgia 
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Jacques Hertz Laboratories, 1093 Washington Ave., N. Y. City 


Gifts That Will Be Appreciated 


Musical Alarm Clocks, $5.00; Miniature Cuckoo Clocks 
$2.00; Fifteen-piece Mother of Pearl Manicure Sets, $6.00 ; 
Seven-in-One Genuine Leather Bill Folds, $1. 


MID-WEST DISTRIBUTING CO., Springfield. Ih 


Write today for free instruction book 
PA and “Evidence of Conception" blank 
Send sketch or model for personal 


opinion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
1024 Southern Building, Washington, D. c. 


Edeson Radio Phones 


Adjustable Diaphragm Clearanc 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 
Our sales plan climinates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Chm sets, $3.93; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 
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An Introduction Leads to 
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For Happy Days by the Sea 
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Always Open | aFee more: than fifty years these two hotels, 
Write for illustrated now combined in ownership “and manage- 
Solder and rates ment, have been the choice of cultivated, 
interesting people — bent on happy, health- 

giving days by the sea. 
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A 24-inch Indestructible French Pearl Necklace with 
sterling silver clasp set with rhinestones 
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A Resort Hotel cf Distinctive Superiority This extraordinary value cannot be Captioning any- 


where today in America. 
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Furnished Cottages with Hotel Service s W OHNSON 
C. S. KROM, Manager : J 
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* Ending Delight” P.O. Box 358 New York City 
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THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS 


OW joyously the birds return at Spring! 
The wild geese like precursors northward 
throng; 
And bluebirds, firstling violets of song, 
Out from the snow bank clouds of heaven swing. 
The thrush and wren slip back on eager wing; 
And like a thousand firesides of good cheer, 
The crimson breasts of robins singing clear 
In old loved haunts begin their kindleing. 
And happy as the larks above the vale, 
Back from its exile of despair afar, 
Love comes to earth, makes heart of youth 
its goal; 
And sweet as silence, that great nightingale 
That sings with bosom on the evening star, 
Hope come to age, shakes thunder through 
the soul! 
—Edward Wilbur Mason 


“The Balance Sheet of 


Sovietism”’ Continued from page 566 


The soviet leaders, operating through a multi- 
tude of clumsily disguised agencies, for long have 
flooded us with their truck in one form or an- 
other. Here they may be working through a 
group of silly neuters, however garbed; there, 
some asses of “‘professors,’’ actually being paid 
in good Yankee money to poison the minds of 
our adolescent youth; again, some ‘‘move’’ or 
“drive’’ starts up, and the tones vary from the 
wheeze and whine of the professional mendicant 
to the impudent and loud blats of the merely 
bumptious. Even the clergy have been inocu- 
lated, in some places, and drag the white robe 
of the Nazarene through the blood of His chil- 
dren, to smirk and scrape before the Incarnated 
Death known as the soviet. We have learned to 
classify all these gentry. 

Thus comes Mr. Brasol’s astounding balance 
sheet, as a cold northwesterly gale drives away 
the fog and miasma when spring is awakening. 

The balance sheet is in seven sections, each 
teeming with interest and documented state- 
ments. They are: The Soviet Machine; The 
Land Problem of Russia; The Ruin of Russian 
Industries; Trade and Finance; Russia under 
the Soviet Rule; The All-Russia Famine; Soviet 
Foreign Policy 

Chapter after chapter, replete with figures from 
official reports tell of the awful human toll; the 
millions butchered under appallingly abomin- 
able savagery in exorably setting up all the 
Marxian damnation, the devastation, the rever- 
sion to the dark ages, and portray vividly, yet 
without adjectives, the plight of Russia today so 
clearly as to interest even our most fragile bou- 
doir bolshie, who under sovietism would be the 
first to be tortured by processes infinitely more 
distressing than any ever ascribed to the Spanish 
Inquisition, while his women would meet the 
fate of the gentlewoman whose crowning agonies 
are detailed in the official report of the British 
chaplain at Odessa, the Rev. R. Courtier-Forster. 
_ Mr. Brasol, in commenting on his balance sheet 
foresees the collapse of the soviet government, 
with its 3,500,000 supporters all over the world, 
in every country, including our own with its 
13,000 members, eight daily and thirteen weekly 
papers, boring incessantly, and spewing poison. 

In his list of those butchered, as taken from 
the official British report made after rigid inves- 
ugations telling of close to two million, are in- 
cluded all classes of society who worked: only 
- € outcasts, the pariahs, the equivalent to our 

bootleggers, pimps, moonshiners, and outlaws 
escaped—and they are the executioners who now 
in the waning days of the soviet are the agencies 
of terrorism actually menacing the soviet itself. 
Policemen, bakers, printers, grocers, teachers, 
editors, clergy—in fact, all callings, are on the 
dread list of victims of the men setting up Marx 
and his works, avowedly to destroy the bur- 
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HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL ROOMS 
Golf That Makes You Play Your Best 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining. 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


Interesting Social Life 


New York OFFice, 4 W. 40rn Street. 


McDonnell & Co.:—Members New York Stock Exchange 
On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight’’ 


DE SOTO HOTEL 
The Premier Tourist Hotel of the South 


Winter Resort 
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Fine Ocean Bathing 


Telephone, 8310 Longacre 


Savannah, Ga, 
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geoise class and exterminate the Christian reli- 
gion. The soviet organic code, officially certi- 
fied, proves Mr. Brasol’s statement. 

In concluding, he says: ‘If Western peoples 
feel prepared to sacrifice Russia on the counter 
of mercantile hopes and calculations, if Russia 
is the price which must be paid to satisfy short- 
sighted avarice and the pernicious ambitions cf 
foreign countries, then let those nations start at 
once their petty trade with Lenin, their Shylock 
bargaining with Trotzky. But if the price at 
stake is found too high, the thirty shekels offered 
for Russia’s existence must be rejected, and new 
modes evolved that are designed to build not 
merely with stones and plaster, with the refined 
fabrics of high ideals and noble wisdom. Sovi- 
etism has become a deadly. menace to universal 
order. Its challenge must be met with valiant 
resolve. Where the coward has failed, the brave 
will win. 


“The storm of war is near; its roarings can be 


heard. No time is there to waste. All the re- 
serve forces of civilization must be summoned 
and placed on the firing line to check the advance 
of the invading hordes. The great battle must 
not be evaded, for vital issues cannot be avoided. 
The triumph of Bolshevism would mean death to 
Christianity. The triumph of Christianity will 
be the death of Bolshevism. The Cross shall 
conquer.’’ 





The Chapple Service 





A modern printing establishment, equipped 

with labor-saving machinery and operated 

by skilled craftsmen. Let us submit figures 
on your next order. 
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The Glenwood-Robertshaw 
(Oven Heat Control) 

Automatically controls the gas oven heat in the same logical 
manner which a person would adjust the oven temperature by open- 
ing or closing gas cocks, as the occasion requires. 

This new method of oven heat control is an acknowledged success 
when equipped with the new Glenwood-Robertshaw. 


Write for illustrated Gas 
Range Leaflet No, (25) 











Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Do All Your Cooking 
The Whole Year Round 


And Save Fuel with a— 


Glenwood 


Gas Range 


Until this year’s coal shortage thousands of women 
never knew the advantage of cooking with gas. 





Glenwood gas ranges were made for just such emer- 
gencies as this—to do all kinds of cooking easily, quickly 
and economically. Their all-round ability has been a 
revelation to many a good housewife. 


The Glenwood model shown here will bake, broil and roast as well 
as the biggest coal range. There’s capacity enough with its com- 
pact ‘‘build’’ for all the requirements of any ordinary household. 
The oven is so evenly heated that you can bake two rows of bread 
or pastry at the same time. 


It certainly does “Make Cooking Easy’”’. 


f: rers of Gh d Gas Range: 
Coal Wood and Combination 
Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces 





























Do You Remember? 


If you come from a small town you remember the 
important part the local paper plays in upbuilding the 
community and in the lives of its citizens. 

Close your eyes for a minute to the big city environ- 
ment and imagine you are back in the little old home 
town. 

If you had something to sell to the townsfolk, and 
to the farmers and their wives in the vicinity, you 
advertised in the local paper. 

You knew no other medium had one tithe of its 
influence, prestige and selling power in its field. 

This holds true now. 


The results secured in the old days from one small 
town paper can be increased proportionately today 
by the number of papers necessary to cover your 
larger merchandising field. 


There’s no guesswork about it. The papers are 
better, the town’s bigger, and the purchasing power 
of the communities greatly increased. 


The American Press Association has been dealing 
with country papers for forty years. 


We know the country field and are the advertising 
representative of 7,500 of the best country news- 
papers covering the entire country. 


We can obtain for you through our publishers the 
active support and co-operation of local dealers. You 
can profitably spend a percentage of every advertising 
appropriation in country newspaper space. 


We will furnish estimates promptly to you or to 
your Advertising Agency upon request. 


American Press Association 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS 


JOHN H. PERRY, President 


WILLIAM GRIFFIN, Vice-President 


New York 


EMMET FINLEY, Secretary and General Manager 


Chicago 


GEORGE A. RILEY, Treasurer 


San Francisco 
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~~ are you going 
“to EURO PE? 


RE you going this year? Now is the time to make 
your plans. Naturally you will prefer to sail 
under the American flag and before making a deci- S.S. Leviathan 


. ° ° as : ‘ 7 (The world’s largest ship) 
sion you will wish to izvestigate American ships. S.S. George Washington 


In their various classes they are among the fest and S.S. President Harding 
fastest the world has ever seen. S.S. President Roosevelt 


In addition one of the five famous 


Investigate Today oer nd sgt New York 


Simply fill in the information blank below. Amer- Send This Blank 


icans who have traveled on U. S. Government ships 
are unanimous in their praise of this service. eg 
INFORMATION BLANK 
; ; To U. S. Shipping Boar 
What you will receive— Deceauniian Ser, aaron D.C. 


A handsomely bound booklet showing actual pho- ert een ane Oe. &. Smee 


ment Booklet giving travei facts and also information 
regarding U.S. Government ships. Iam considering 


tographs of the luxurious interiors of your ships: de- arp te Europe (1, to The Orient [to Sout 
scription of the Government Ships operated to Europe Figoaie wet ted 

bythe United States Lines: Detail concerning Govern- My Name 
nient shipping services to all parts of the world. Send Business or Profession 
the blank today — now. You will be under no ob- ete ho Boe 


ligation whatever. Torun State 





First class ships are: 


























— 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
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When New York was New Amsterdam, 
cattle pens and “slaughter houses’”’ strad- 
dled the creek running along the north 
side of the palisaded city wall from which 
Wall Street got its name. 


It is hard to realize that New York once 
got its meat supply from the immediate 
neighborhood, and that cattle were han- 
dled and dressed in what is now the heart 
of the financial district. 


An interesting system grew up about 
these primitive packing plants. 


The butchers were confirmed in their 
trade by town officials, and were “‘bound 
to serve in butchering and cutting up, and 
to provide their own ropes, hand barrows, 
troughs, and other articles requisite...” 


They had to make a most solemn oath 
“that we, as sworn butchers of this city, 
shall kill no cattle, hogs, etc., without a 
ticket of consent from the collectors of the 
mayor and alderman except it be for the 
Rt. Hon. Governor, Richard Nicholls. So 
help us, God Almighty.” 


Later, all meat had to be killed in a 
public place provided. 
. . . 
Today all this is changed. New York 
has to draw most of its meat from packing 
houses hundreds of miles away. 


It is a far cry from the primitive packing 
plants of New Amsterdam to the sanitary, 
scientific, and cost-saving plants of Swift 
& Company which are scattered through 
the live stock regions of the Middlewest 


New York’s meat supply—when New York was New Amsterdam 


and West, and which keep up a continu- 
ous eastward flow of choicest meats. 

. > > 
Consider the item of sanitation alone: in 
the early days no one was responsible for 
cleanliness. 


Now we have sanitary laws and U. S. 
Government Inspectors, and more impor- 
tant still, the pride that we of Swift & 
Company have in our products, and the 
responsibility that we feel toward the meat 
eaters of the nation. 


Scrupulous cleanliness goes hand in 
hand with scientific plant operation. And 
large volume of business enables us to per- 
form our services to the public at a profit 
from all sources that averages only a 
fraction of a cent per pound of meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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WIFT’S “‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 

Pure Lard is ideal for every 
shortening and frying use. It is 
delicate in flavor, creamy in 
texture, always uniform, always 
pure 





Don't fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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Books That Should be in Every Home 


a HEART 
HEAR THROBS 
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HEART THROBS. The most 
popular gift-book ever published. 
Over 400 pages, containing 840 selec- 
tions of enduring worth—gems of wit, 
humor and pathos—the ‘‘classics of 
our lives.” Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


WARREN G. HARDING, THE 
MAN. An engrossing study of the 
personal life of the President of the 
United States—a “close-up” picture 
of his career from boyhood to the 
present. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


WE'LL STICK TO THE FINISH. 
The great written memento of the 
war. Personal interviews with dis- 
tinguished leaders of the World War 
Every member of the American 
Legion will want a copy. 

Price $2.25, postpaid. 


a 


HAPPY 
HABIT 


THE HAPPY HABIT. Eight thou- 
sand old friends joined in making, 
by selection from _writings of 
the editor, this book ef irrepressible 
good humor and wide-awake liv- 

Price, $1.75, postpaid 








The Book of the Month 
A’top o’ the World 


Wonders of the Yellowstone Dreamland 





In this volume Joe Mitchell Chapple describes in inimitable 
style the marvels of our national playground, creating it in 
all its beauty for the stranger and glorifying it in the memory 
of those who know it. 


Handsomely Bound, Profusely Illustrated 
Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Order It Today! Sent to Any Address 








HEART 
NY OP VTER) 
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HEART SONGS. Companion to 
“Heart Throbs.”’ Over 512 pages, 
containing more than 400 songs, 
dear to every heart, complete with 
words and music. Suitable gift at 
any season. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


LITTLE HELPS. A helpful vol- 
ume of household hints and sugges- 
tions gathered from the practical 
experience of 10,000 home-makers. 
Interesting, practical. In cloth 
and gold. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE POETS’ LINCOLN. Witb 
index on wr a text. = 
pages, olive t inding, wi 
white and gold stamping. 

ice, $1.50, postpaid. 





Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Boston 25, Mass. 


__.... The Poets’ Lincoln @ $1.50 
_.....Heart Throbs @ $2.00 
_....Heart Songs @ $3.50 


THE MINOR CHORD. A frank ee Harding, The Man @ $1.00 
and detailed recital of the coura- 
geous struggle of a young singer 
and her eventual triumph as ap oper- 
atic star. 326 pages, maroon cloth. 

Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


AND MAIL TODAY 





Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 
the following, sent postpaid to address below. 


Stick to the Finish @ $2.25 


_......Little Helps @ $2.00 


The Happy Habit @ $1.75 
The Minor Chord @ $1.50 


A’top o’ the World ...........................$1.50 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, One Year @ $2.00 
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for babies! 


LIFEBUO 


HEALTH SOAP 


The famous cake 
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